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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 


in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Institute Affairs 


Letting the Public Know 


LITTLE time ago Professor John Hilton, in the course of an 

article in the Mews Chronicle, recounted the story of a young 
man who had unexpectedly come into money and was anxious to 
use some portion of his modest inheritance in making up for lost 
opportunities of earlier education. Mr. Hilton had previously discussed 
this case with the Institute; and in his article he described briefly the 
kind of facility which adult education could offer to people who had 
suddenly become conscious of their educational deficiencies. The 
sequel to this article was dramatic, for the Institute received numbers 
of inquiries from persons to whom adult education had evidently 
been hitherto completely unknown territory; and even now, several 
weeks after the event, the Institute is still answering this kind of 
inquiry and so far has been able to put scores of people in touch for 
the first time with various types of adult education. It is only too 
clearly true that, for all its variety and excellence, adult education is 
still weak on the public relations side. It has things to offer but it 
still has not devised an effective technique of advertising its attractions. 
For some time the Institute has been considering the possibility of 
establishing some kind of Public Relations Bureau, not only for adult 
education but for the whole range of educational activity. The exis- 
tence of an office which will answer inquiries is not enough; there must 
be created a kind of publicity service which will stimulate the demand; 
for educational needs, like other needs, often lie below the surface of 
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people’s minds and are not recognized until some process of stimulation 
brings them to the surface. 


The Institute in the House of Lords 

The Institute was recently quoted in the House of Lords as the 
kind of society which deserved Government support in its work of 
fostering the growth of educational opportunities for adults. Lord 
Derwent, in the course of a debate on ‘Electoral Apathy’, reminded 
their lordships that a good deal of the political illiteracy in this 
country was due to the comparatively small use made of adult education- 
al provision, and that any encouragement given to the societies which, 
like the Institute, were proclaiming the need for mental rearmament 
would be an investment which would produce a more active and 
informed electorate. His subject attracted wide attention in the press 
and was supported by leading articles in three of the big daily news- 


papers. 


The Exhibition of Leisure 

Previous announcements have been made, in this journal and in the 
annual report, of the Institute’s project for an Exhibition of Leisure 
to be held at Olympia from November 2nd to 26th. At the moment the 
Institute, in conjunction with the Olympia authorities, is coping with 
the very heavy preliminary work of dove-tailing the interests and 
attractions of adult education into what will prove a graphic 
picture of Leisure To-day. 

One difficulty is that some of the best work done in adult education 
is not the kind which lends itself to montage. On the other hand, the 
very difficulties of this problem of display are causing some societies 
to discover for the first time unexpected possibilities of presentation of 
their work. In our September issue we hope to give a full account 
of what will be shown at Olympia from November 2nd to 26th. 


Art in Lancashire 

This year the Institute’s ‘Art for the People’ Scheme has been 
concentrated in Lancashire. The exhibitions at Wigan, opened by the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, and Ulverston, opened by Lord 
Balniel, have been particularly successful. For the first time these 
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two places have been given an opportunity not merely to see a collec- 
tion of fine English and French paintings but also to hear such dis- 
tinguished critics of painting as Eric Newton, Jan Gordon and 
Anthony Bertram. 

Meanwhile the Institute’s subsidiary service, the travelling collec- 
tion of reproductions, is in increasing demand and is fully booked 
up to the end of the year. Among the places which the collection 
will visit during the next few months are the Rhondda, Kendal, 
West Lothian, Middlesbrough, Horncastle and Gillingham, Kent; 
this pressure is likely to increase, for the Institute is now being invited 
to provide a similar service for community centres all over the country 
and of which a total of eighty will soon be in existence. If this urgent 
demand is to be met it becomes imperative to build up a second set, 
and this we hope to do before the year is out. There are probably 
known to members of the Institute persons who would take a parti- 
cular interest in this service and who might be disposed to make a 
small donation to the increasing cost of supplying it. The Secretary 
would be very glad to be put in touch with any such potential bene- 
factor. 

The success of the ‘Art for the People’ enterprise in the last three 
years has depended largely upon the special interest which L.E.A.s 
have taken in it, and the Institute is much encouraged by a recent 
pronouncement by Sir Percy Meadon, Director of Education for 
Lancashire, in the course of which he described our scheme as ‘one 
of the most valuable and timely experiments for several years’. In 
particular he emphasized that, although the exhibitions are planned in 
the first place for the adult community, they do in fact prove to be, for 
thousands of school-children, their first introduction to great painting. 


Deliberations at Dunblane 

A good deal of this issue is occupied by the report of the Con- 
ference of the Scottish Branch which was held at Dunblane on April 
23rd and 24th, under the chairmanship of Sir Hector Hetherington, 
Principal of Glasgow University. As the report indicates, the meeting 
was in every sense successful, not only in the size of the audiences it 
attracted but in the range and quality of its discussions. The Scottish 
Branch has planned a fact-finding survey of adult education in Scotland; 
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and this piece of work is only one of the many signs of activity in the 
reorganized Scottish Branch. 


Music for the People 

The Institute in its ‘Art for the People’ scheme provides for people 
in small towns unusually good opportunities of learning something and 
seeing something of the art of painting. We are now considering a 
similar plan for music—a plan which will attempt once more to com- 
bine the presentation of good music with some elementary exposition of 
the art of music. It is difficult to see how this project can so convenient- 
ly be carried out as the ‘Art for the People’ scheme, but at the moment 
the Institute is working in collaboration with the Federation of Rural 
Music Schools in an effort to produce a workable scheme. Further 
developments of this project will be announced in the September issue 
of ADULT EDUCATION. 


A Symposium of Adult Education 

In the 1938 Year Book of Education the Institute was responsible 
for a 100-page section on some aspects of adult education in Great 
Britain and U.S.A. This section, which has papers on such topics as 
The Universities’ Contribution to Adult Education, Adult Education 
and the Local Education Authority, The Need for Planning in Adult 
Education, Book Supplies to Adult Classes, Education in the Un- 
employed Club, Community Centres, The Public Library and Adult 
Education, Adult Religious Education, the Maturity of Adult Educa- 
tion—has been separately reprinted and copies can be obtained only 
from the Institute office, price 2s. post free. There has been a consider- 
able demand for this reprint but copies can still be obtained if early 
application is made. 


New College in September 

The Institute’s Seventeenth Annual Conference, of which the 
theme is “The New Map of Adult Education’, will be held at New 
College, Oxford, during the week-end September 16th to 19th. 
Applications are rapidly coming in, and those who desire rooms in 
College are particularly urged to notify the Institute office without 
delay. Advance programmes were circulated at Easter, but copies 
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can still be procured from the Institute office. The final programme, 
which is circulated early in September, is only sent to those who have 
notified their intention of being present at the Conference. 


A Pamphlet about Newbattle 

The first account of the foundation and first results of Newbattle 
Abbey College has been written by Mr. John Mack, sub-warden of 
the College. It has just been published by the Institute as number 9 
in the ‘Life and Leisure’ series, and costs 7d. (post paid) from the 
Institute office. 


The Institute’s Third Annual Dinner 

The company at the Institute’s Annual Dinner, held at University 
College, London, on March 25th, was remarkably representative of 
the various interests within the movement. The principal guest 
this year was Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and other speakers were Mr. A. C. Cameron, 
Dr. J. J. Mallon, Mr. W. E. Williams, Mr. R. S. Lambert, Chairman 
of the Institute’s Executive Committee, presided. 


THE STORY OF AN EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENT 
BEECHCROFT 
An Experiment in Adult Education 


by 
HORACE FLEMING 


The history of one of the pioneer Educational Settlements recorded 
by its founder. 


2s. 9d. post paid 


From 
THE EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION 


8 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, W.C.|I 
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Marx and the Marxists as 
Literary Critics 


H. L. ELVIN 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
I 


IFTEEN years ago few people would have said that Marxism 

had an important contribution to make to literary criticism. 
To-day, few would deny it. The volume of criticism produced by 
writers who in one sense or another are Marxists is too great and too 
serious to be passed over. The principles, or prejudices, which inform 
it may be variously regarded; but it must be admitted that writers so 
influenced have produced a body of criticism which is as fresh and 
vital as any of our time. 

Unfortunately, the quality of Marxist criticism has been very 
uneven. Some writers, who have perhaps made out a persuasive case 
for the consideration in Marxist terms of the relations between 
literature and society, have deprived themselves of the confidence of 
their readers by inept and insensitive criticisms of particular works. 
Others, after examining with great insight some of the outstanding 
works of the present age, have broken down badly when attempting 
a general esthetic philosophy. This very unevenness of Marxist 
criticism has caused perhaps not unfriendly readers to deny any 
validity to the method, since they have a very incomplete confidence 
in the practitioners. And it has caused a considerable obscuring of 
what I should like to call valid Marxist criticism, through the frequent 
application of principles that do not fit and of slogans that are not even 
principles. 

It would be salutary to have a review of Marxist criticism in 
literature which would sift the good from the bad. Such a work would 
inquire into the usefulness of Marxist principles when intelligently 
applied to literature, and do something to differentiate these from the 
wearisome slogans of the ‘vulgar Marxist’. It would draw conclusions 
from the criticisms of books that now seem more true than when 
Marxists first made them, and it would draw warnings from those 
that the passage of a little time has shown to be silly. 
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Such a work would require a volume, and this article is only an 
indication of some tentative conclusions. Were I writing sucha volume, 
I should be tempted to call it Marx and Moonshine. ‘Moonshine’ has 
always stood for the imaginative life, for everything that is not 
economics, for the lunatic, the lover and the poet. And with ‘moon- 
shine’ in this sense Marxism has until recently been thought to have 
little to do. But there are two other meanings of ‘moonshine’ that 
would be relevant, each of them corresponding to one of the two 
chief divisions of the work. 

In the first place, ‘moonshine’ has the colloquial meaning, ‘nonsense’. 
And that, in plain language, is what a number of literary critics still 
consider Marxist literary pretensions to be. The downright badness 
of much of the criticism that has called itself Marxist has encouraged 
the esthetic Old Guard to express contempt for the Thin Red Line. 
Although the day is going against them, many of them will not admit 
that an esthetic philosophy unrelated to society must meet its Water- 
loo. The case has been argued against them, but at very different 
levels of reasonableness and skill. A new presentation of it, relying on 
the best that Marxists have said on this subject and avoiding a certain 
propagandist overstatement that has too frequently appeared, might 
win many readers to a more sympathetic attitude to Marxist literary 
theory than they have yet felt themselves able to show. 

In presenting this case, it would be wise (since Marxism is supposed 
to be based upon the teaching of Marx) to recall attention to what 
Marx himself said about literature and the arts. Everything that Marx 
and Engels left on record of their views on these subjects has now 
been collected and is available, at any rate in French.* While it would 
be foolish to suggest that Marx and Engels ever developed a system of 
esthetics, or indeed wrote with real fullness on literary subjects, 
there is ample evidence that they were well-read men with more than 
usually interesting and sensible views upon the relations between 
literature and politics and economics. It would no doubt be unwise, 
while writing for the unconverted, to refer to Marx as to a final 
authority; but it would be interesting to see if non-Marxist readers 
objected as strongly to what Marx himself thought as they have to 


, *Marx and Engels: Sur la Littérature et I’ Art présentés par Jean Fréville, Paris, 
Editions Sociales Internationales. 
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what they have conceived to be Marxism. To re-state the proper 
Marxist case about literature in society would be the first task, and it 
would in great measure take the form of comparing what anti-Marxist 
criticis have said with what Marx himself wrote. 

There is a second sense of ‘moonshine’, a transatlantic sense, which 
would be not inapt for the second part of the task. When, in the days 
of Prohibition, citizens of the United States asserted their right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness in their own way (believing 
that were there only alcohol enough in it, a drink was a drink for a’ 
that) they commonly consumed a liquid, distilled on lonely hillsides, 
far from federal agents, where the only visitor was the moon. The 
product was bootleg whisky—‘moonshine’ for short. Bootleg Marxism 
is a subject that one would have to treat. Like its alcoholic equivalent, 
it is stimulating stuff, very crude, and popular with the young. It is 
invariably vouched for by the vendors as the genuine article, but 
either taste or analysis speedily convinces one that it is not. In this 
part of the discussion, also, comparison with what Marx actually said 
would be very much to the point, and one would have the not 
infrequent satisfaction of pointing out to the Marxists that they 
unfortunately were not following as closely in the footsteps of the 
master as they had thought. 

Of course, to disagree both with the opponents of Marxism and 
with many of the Marxists is deliberately to place oneself between two 
fires. What probably makes it worse is that one will have Trotsky as 
an ally, for Trotsky’s Literature and Revolution is one of the very best 
books on the subject. But as Lenin will be on one’s side as well, it will 
not be so bad. And most consoling of all is the confidence, coming 
after a careful reading of his views, that Marx himself (as well as his 
more discriminating followers) will take the same position. 


II 


The theory of Marxism about literature is bound up with its 
general conception of the réle of material forces in history. I 
remember the surprise I felt when I discovered that the famous 
‘materialist conception of history’ was not the crude implement 
that I had supposed it to be from reading those who attacked it and 
many of those who upheld it. There is a world of difference between 
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saying that ‘everything is due to economics’ and saying that in the 
last resort the method of production is the determining factor in the 
way in which people live. The first infers that the immediate cause of 
every phenomenon is economic. The second allows for a vast 
interplay of forces, for the influence of ideas upon material things 
as well as vice versa, and only directs attention to conditions of 
production as the final factor. That is not to say that the conception 
is a commonplace. Far from it. Still less was it a commonplace when 
it was brought forward. But the prevalence of vulgarized forms of it 
has obscured the extent to which assent has now been given to it, at 
least in a willingness to adopt it as the most fruitful assumption in 
writing social history. 

In a letter to Joseph Bloch (September 21st, 1890, quoted by Ralph 
Fox),* Engels makes it clear that Marx was not guilty of the chief sin 
with which he has heen charged, that he would make economic 
conditions the cause of everything. ‘According to the materialist 
conception of history, the determining element in history is, in the 
last resort, production and reproduction in real life. Neither Marx 
nor I have ever asserted anything more than this. If somebody, 
therefore, wishes to twist this into the statement that the economic 
element is the on/y determining one, he transforms it into a meaning- 
less, abstract and absurd phrase.’ Engels goes on to say that there is 
continuous action and interaction between economic conditions, institu- 
tional forms in society and ideas. He shows that although it is historical 
(and in the last resort economic) causes that have made Prussia what 
it is, it would be pedantic to claim that of all the German States it 
was Brandenburg that was destined by economic necessity, and not 
by other factors, to take the lead in the development of Germany. 
This, surely, is only common sense. 

Whether it is worth arguing, as over a dogma that is someone’s 
birthright, that economic factors are ‘the’ ultimate factor, I am not 
sure. What is evident is that there has been a movement in the last 
fifty years whereby more historians have come to write good history 
by making that assumption than by making any other. It does seem 
the most illuminating and useful assumption to make. The method that 
Marx and Engels commended, if not their formal theory, has passed 


*The Novel and the People, Chapter II. 
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more and more into general practice. As a matter of fact, more than 
one writer, in the past as well as recently, who would not have 
supposed that he was a Marxist, has availed himself of it. The assump- 
tions, for instance, of Leslie Stephen’s accounts of thought and 
literature in the eighteenth century are in large part Marxist. He even 
went so far as to say that “The whole character of contemporary 
literature, in short, is moulded by the social conditions of the class 
for which and by which it was written’. Yet this did not mean that 
when Stephen considered, say, the philosophy of Hume or the novels 
of Richardson, he applied those crude economic measuring rods of 
which anti-Marxist critics are afraid. _It meant that he saw things in 
perspective; with the social structure of England as the ultimate factor 
in the literary life of the time, but with many other more proximate 
influences in the particular man and his work. Marx and Engels 
would certainly have approved. 

After reading the published comments of Marx and Engels on 
literature, one feels that it should be no more difficult for their general 
view to be adopted by most people than for their conception of the 
réle of material forces in general history to have passed so largely into 
current practice. 

There do remain, however, some objections which may be made 
as concerning literature much more than history. The chief of these 
is that Marx ignored the rdle of the individual, and that to concentrate 
attention on the social background of literature is to miss the all- 
important thing, the individual endowment of the writer. Now is 
this so? 

Some care is needed in giving an answer. In history, there was 
a very salutary shifting of emphasis to social factors which had been 
unduly ignored before. Marx and Engels could have had no sympathy, 
for instance, with a ‘great man’ school of history. Once again, Ralph 
Fox makes the relevant quotation from Engels, in which he says that 
a historical event is the result of conflicts between many individual 
wills, each of which has been made what it is by particular conditions 
of life. But the fact that individual wills are the consciousness of what 
the individual is impelled to do, by his own make-up and his external 
circumstances, does not mean that they do not exist. 

So much is clear. But it may still be true that if you are very con- 
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scious that individual wills when analysed are something else, you 
may emphasize the something else and say less than ought to be said 
about the individual’s rdle. This will always be a matter of degree. 
One might fairly say, I think, that most of us are so inclined always 
to exaggerate the réle of the individual that it is no bad thing if the 
historians tend to err on the other side. Yet it may be true that if 
Lenin had not got back to Russia in 1917, the Bolshevik Revolution 
might not have been carried to success. And it is perhaps significant 
that Trotsky, a very conscious Marxist historian, feels that he must be 
at special pains to show recognition of Lenin’s individual rdle as not 
out of accord with his general view. 

In literary criticism the Marxists have increased the attention paid 
to social factors just as the Marxist historians have in history. And, 
again, it may reasonably be said to have been desirable that this should 
be done. After the socially irresponsible criticism of the extreme 
esthetes, it was worth recalling that a poet is, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, ‘a man speaking to men’. The usefulness of this shift of empha- 
sis is well illustrated by Alick West’s excellent criticism of T. S. Eliot’s 
‘Waste Land’ in Crisis and Criticism. It is unlikely that any but a 
Marxist critic would have observed that Mr. Eliot’s merging of 
individuality in that poem seems to symbolize a profound uncertainty 
as to the individual’s position in society. He does not wish to insist on 
the ‘T’ that he is, and he is uncertain about the ‘we’ to which he 
belongs. 

There is a sense in which every one would agree that economic 
conditions are important in literature. If Shakespeare had died of 
starvation at the age of ten we should not have had his plays. If the 
printing press had not been invented we should not have had the best- 
seller. If Johnson had inherited a pension instead of having to earn 
it, it is reasonably certain that we should not have had his Dictionary, 
Rasselas, The Idler or The Rambler. If modern writers are independent 
of the public, that means they receive unearned income and will have 
interests allying them with the side of property in the class struggle. 
But all that, though immensely important, is negative. Is it not foolish 
to suggest positively that economic conditions, even at a remove, 
make writers what they are? A poet is born, not made, by economic 
conditions or anything else. 
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In a sense again this is perfectly true. You might have all the 
material and social conditions for a Shakespeare, and yet no Shakes- 
peare born. The most dogmatic Marxist would hardly be bold enough 
to deny that. It is true that though a man is born with certain poten- 
tialities, social conditions may control very much what form they will 
take and to what degree they may be realized at all. The most hardened 
anti-Marxist would hardly deny that. What apparently those ill at 
ease with Marxism desire is some recognition that genius comes in 
accordance with laws that we cannot pretend to foretell and that when 
it comes it is all-important. This, it seems to me, within his limiting 
conditions about the effect of society on the genius once he has arrived, 
any Marxist ought to be able to grant. It is impossible to read what 
Marx says about Balzac, for instance, and not to feel (though 
admittedly he is not explicit) that he would never question the 
importance to literature of rare talent in the individual. What he, and 
all Marxists, would do is to emphasize that poets and novelists do not 
pipe but as the linnet sings, but write in a society and are read by 
a public which has also been made the kind of public it is ultimately 
by social conditions. 

A more important difficulty remains. Marx’s materialist conception 
of history and his idea of the rdle of the individual may be shown to 
be not unreasonable views, but it may still be true that Marxism 
involves a linking of literature to social development in a stultifying 
way. Is this so? 

This is precisely what Marx did not do. There is a most illuminating 
passage in his Contribution to the Criticism of Political Economy* 
in which he expressly warns against a forced parallel between general 
social development and literary excellence. He says that you cannot 
tie down the periods when art has flourished to a scheme of the 
development of society. Perfection in a particular art form, such as 
the epic, comes when artistic consciousness is still at a primitive 
stage and may not be repeatable when greater sophistication has been 
attained. Such high manifestations of art are possible only at a primitive 
level of social organization, and so you cannot say, the more developed 
your society, the finer your art and literature. But connections of 
another kind do exist. You can hardly write poems about Vulcan 


*Fréville, p. 59. 
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in an age of steam foundries, nor invoke the goddess Rumour in the 
age of Printing House Square. Greek art and literature presuppose 
Greek mythology, which was appropriate to the conditions of Greek 
life. So much is obvious. The real difficulty is in understanding how 
it is that Greek art and literature still hold us, as zsthetic experiences 
which give intense pleasure, and in certain respects still prevail as 
norms and as inaccessible standards. The expression of human possi- 
bilities in this primitive society was perfectly done in Greece while 
it was still possible. It is not possible for us to create such works now. 
Why should not such an expression of human possibilities appeal 
deeply to us still, for its own sake? That, of course, is what it does. 

What Marx says here is profoundly interesting. If he had gone on 
he might have made that full admission of an interest adhering to 
works of literature over and above their social conditions for which 
those dubious of Marxist criticism apparently sigh. An American 
critic, James Farrell (the author of the ‘Studs Lonnigan’ novels), 
suggests in his Note on Literary Criticism that for Marx to speak of 
Greek literature in this way shows that he recognized in it an objective 
validity, a source of esthetic enjoyment quite apart from social use. 
This deduction seems to me entirely reasonable. It is amply con- 
firmed if one looks at the comments of Marx on the literature he 
enjoyed in his own life. 

Indeed, after reading the general run of bad (and often ‘official’) 
Marxist criticism, it is intensely refreshing to see what Marx felt about 
the books he read and liked. It gives one a new confidence in the 
possibility of combining a Marxist philosophy with a reasonably 
catholic taste. 

Marx was a man of amazingly wide literary cultivation. He was 
trained as a classic, and his classics remained with him to the end of 
his life. He re-read Aeschylus in the original right through every 
year. What a light on the man! A general account of his tastes in 
literature is given in Mehring’s Life.* ‘In his literary judgments,’ says 
Mehring, ‘Marx was free from any political or social bias.’ One 
brushes one’s eyes as one reads—Marx free from any social or political 
bias in his reading! Would the fact had been more widely known! 
It is true. His admiration for Shakespeare was intense: what if 


*Quoted in Fréville. 
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Shakespeare did represent the alliance of the Tudor monarchy with 
the new bourgeoisie? So was his admiration for Scott—even though 
a Hazlitt may have accused Scott of fostering feudal sentiment and 
reaction through his historical tales. The great thing about Marx was 
that he rejected ‘Art for art’s sake’ as strenuously as any one could 
and yet preserved a catholic taste in good literature and recognized 
literary talent when he saw it in any political or social camp. His range 
of languages bespoke his thorough learning. His admiration was 
especially for Homer, Aeschylus, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe and 
Balzac. (It is a list to shame many who could not claim that politics 
and economics took even a small portion of their spare time.) He 
had a great respect for the Victorian novelists, and was naturally 
interested to see that although they were in one sense or another middle 
class themselves, the Victorian middle classes did not come out too 
well in their books. His chief reading here was in Dickens, Thackeray, 
Charlotte Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell. 

Most significant are the references of Marx to Balzac. Balzac 
personally was a royalist and a Catholic. Yet he was immensely admired 
by Marx. Whatever Balzac’s views, he saw men and women as they 
were and portrayed them with passion. Marx says that his picture of 
the gradual decay of the old society and the advance of the bourgeoisie 
in France is superbly done. (That might be noted by such Marxist 
critics as are prone to argue too easily that writers in sympathy with 
a decaying society will produce decadent literature themselves. If 
they are objective and honest enough as artists they will not.) Balzac 
cared greatly for the old regime, but he saw things as they were; the 
decaying classes appear decaying and are viewed almost satirically 
in spite of himself. 

Lastly (evidence again that his mind was not narrow) Marx 
read ‘for spiritual comfort and relaxation’. He would never have 
suffered the agonies of that American Marxist referred to by 
Farrell who enjoyed Gilbert and Sullivan and was terribly distressed 
because he had to reconcile this with his knowledge that Gilbert was 
a Tory. 

Let us ther sum up what might be said to commend a reasonable 
and authentic Marxist criticism to those who have had their doubts. 
In the first place, Marx did not say that economic factors were the 
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only ones that mattered in life. He saw them as the ultimate factors 
in a given general culture, but within that admitted the full play of 
ideas, of institutions and of economic conditions reciprocally on one 
another. In the second place, he did not ignore the réle of the indi- 
vidual either in history or in artistic creation. He tried only to see 
the individual, not as isolated, but in his relationship to other indi- 
viduals and to society. In the third place, Marx did not maintain 
a narrow parallelism between literary and social development. He 
said that certain literatures can be conceived only as having been 
produced in the societies which did produce them, but he strongly 
implied his belief that when you have said all you can say about 
a literature as expressing its own society it remains as an esthetic 
experience over and above this. And lastly, there is abundant evidence 
that Marx himself was a man of wide culture and of some considerable 
understanding and appreciation of literature for its own sake. 

If all this is so (and I do submit that it is), why should it have been 
supposed that such an appreciation of literature was incompatible 
with Marxism? That is partly due to prejudice, and partly, it must be 
admitted, to critics who in whole or in part have been crude in their 
Marxism. 


That brings us to the second part of the subject—the examination 
of bootleg Marx. The sins of the vulgarizers are threefold. They have 
vulgarized Marx’s own ideas about the relationship of literature to 
society. They have vulgarized literary history. And, in dealing with 
particular works, they have indulged in insensitive and often incon- 
sistent practice. These charges, if proved, ought to be enough to put 
many a ‘Marxist’ critic out of court. But I hasten to add that the 
guilt is rarely concentrated in one person. A number of Marxist 
critics whom I would criticize adversely on one count or another, 
have in other parts of their work made contributions to criticism 
for which one is grateful. That should make one hesitate when it comes 
to persons. But the three errors I have referred to seem to me both 
clear and common, and deserving of some protest. 

Most of us receive from great teachers very much what we give. 
It is not surprising that thinking critics should have discovered in 
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Marx a stimulus and an aid to thinking, and that slogan-hunters 
should have found in him little but slogans. The best statement of 
Marx’s general ideas on the relation of literature to society is in the 
early part of the late Ralph Fox’s book The Novel and the People. 
Where Fox seems to me to have gone wrong is either in historical 
generalization or in his practical criticism; he writes clearly and 
convincingly about the theory of Marx. 

In his generalization, however, Fox seems to me to have succumbed 
to one temptation, the temptation to make a too rigid transfer of 
social ideas to literary criticism; and thus inevitably to have vulgarized 
Marxism in some measure. Take, for instance, the following passage 
from The Novel and the People: 

‘The growth of capitalism, particularly the minute sub-division of 
labour and the increasing exploitation of man by man which followed 
on the establishment of machine industry and the expropriation of 
the independent producer, whether peasant or artisan, has resulted 
on the one hand in a general decay of art, which has been unable to 
produce anything to equal the great works of the Renaissance, that 
period of transition from feudalism to capitalism in which the individual 
won his right to life, or the equally great art of the slave societies 
of Greece or Rome, or the Eastern feudalism of China; and on the 
other hand it has brought with it the degradation of the artist himself, 
crushed by the seemingly insoluble contradiction between the 
individual and society.’ 

Now this passage is not ‘wrong’. There is much truth in it. But 
surely it is not ‘right’ enough. Incidentally, it was precisely this 
growth of the modern Jourgeoisie as against the ‘ancient regime’ 
that so stimulated Balzac, whom Marx admired. But, more generally, 
why should capitalist exploitation be more degrading to the artist 
than the slave societies of Greece and Rome, which did produce 
great art? It may be so, but these things need explaining. Fox follows 
his statement with a quotation from that part of the Communist Manifesto 
in which Marx and Engels say that the rise of middle-class capitalism 
has put an end to feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. The poet has 
become a wage-labourer. True: but is that worse than being a slave in 
Athens or Rome? Or is it worse than being dependent on a patron? 
Goldsmith thought patrons were rather better, until the public began 
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to buy his own books. Then he changed his mind! Conclusions on 
these matters are more difficult than Fox allows, and such rapid 
switches from social to literary history leave one rather alarmed that 
he may go on to appraise works of literature by what is outside them 
rather than by what is inside. This, unfortunately, does happen. 
There are too many criticisms in his book which simply do not 
carry force. 

Consider his account of Jane Austen. ‘It had become impossible 
for the novelist to see his people truly. Even Jane Austen, who 
almost succeeded, surrenders with every character. She is criticial, 
ironical, analyses her people truly, shows that they and their problems 
are incapable of solution within their society, and then, tamely sur- 
renders. This is their world of sheltered gentility; there is another 
outside, but its existence must never, never be recognized. It is almost 
now as though we are dealing with writers who have been castrated, 
not physically, but spiritually.’ I protest that this is not the impression 
Jane Austen’s novels make on me. She is not a prophetess, but I cer- 
tainly do not find her spiritually castrated. And her novels most 
certainly do not show that the problems of her characters are incapable 
of solution within their society. Ralph Fox may have thought they 
were; but that was the conclusion of Ralph Fox, not of Jane Austen, 
who (so far as I can remember) neither said nor hinted anything of 
the sort. Surely the criticism of a century has not been wrong, and 
she was wise to keep to her famous ‘little world’? 

This is only one example. But it is a fair one. Were there space 
I should like to discuss Fox’s view of Dickens (on whom he says 
some excellent things, but about whom he is really wrong, because 
he wants him to be quite different from what he was, which would 
have meant that he would not have written ‘Dickens’ at all—if he 
had been a realist like Balzac, where would have been his fantasy which 
makes him part of our folk-lore, as Fox says?). And it would be 
tempting to comment on his strongly-held but curious view of 
Wuthering Heights as a manifesto of English genius ‘that a full human 
life in a capitalist society was impossible of attainment’. 

In all such criticisms, Fox is saying things that may well have been 
true of characters in a book had they existed outside the book as real 
people. But he is committing the critical sin of ‘reading in’ to the book 
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what the author did not say. He reads it in from social history. Such 
uncriticial transfers discredit the Marxist method, even when the 
critic is as well-read and able as Fox. 

An excellent examination of the dangers of such transference from 
social to literary judgments is given by James Farrell in his Note on 
Literary Criticism. He quotes Granville Hicks as saying of the writers 
of Dreiser’s generation: ‘As we shall see, there is not a single writer 
of the middle generation whose work is not vitiated by faults that may 
be more or less directly traced to the instability of the basic economic 
situation’. As Farrell says, in so far as this is right, it is a platitude. 
Hicks takes it to mean: literature obediently follows economics. 
The basic weaknesses of the economic situation in any period produce 
weaknesses in the literature of that period. That literature is therefore 
a failure, or a partial failure. This (Farrell concludes) postulates 
a rigid relationship where Marx saw a flexible one. It is not a materialist 
interpretation, but a mechanical one. It judges literature by standards 
outside itself in a stultifying way. 

Not unsurprisingly, it is on the question of social propaganda in 
literature that bad Marxist critics most notably break down. It is here, 
in both theory and practice, that Marx was most sound and some of 
his supposed followers most hollow. Philip Henderson, for instance 
(in The Novel To-day), after a quotation from Winston Churchill 
and a description of the danger of a general relapse into barbarism 
(with which many of us would agree), goes on to say: ‘It is, therefore, 
the duty of writers, as those who express the creative needs of the 
race, not only to hope for the establishment of a reasonable society, 
but actively to assist, as writers, towards bringing such a society into 
being’. This is the sort of thing that, without qualification, many 
Marxists accept. But it is flatly against Marx. 

In a letter to Margaret Harkness about her novel City Girl (1887) 
Marx wrote: ‘I am far from reproaching you with not having written 
a purely Socialist tale, a “tendency novel” as we Germans call it, 
in which the political or social ideas of the author are glorified. That 
is not at all what I think. The more political opinions remain hidden 
the better that is for the work of art. The realism of which I speak 
is shown quite apart from the opinions of the writer.’ And Marx 
illustrates his point from Balzac. 
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The same point is made even more clearly by a letter of Engels 
to Minna Kautsky about a novel of hers written in 1885. (The letter 
has been quoted by the American critic Edmund Wilson in the 
Atlantic Monthly and it is, of course, in the Fréville collection, but it 
apparently still remains unknown to many ‘Marxists’.) Engels says: 
‘You evidently felt the need of publicly taking sides in this book, of 
proclaiming your opinions to the world. . . . But I believe that the 
“tendency” should arise from the situation and the action themselves 
without being explicitly formulated, and that the writer is not under 
the obligation to furnish the reader with a ready-made historical 
solution for the future of the conflict which he describes.’ If only 
some ‘Marxists’ would read Engels and Marx! 

Lenin tried to keep them right. It is related that he found himself 
among, a group of young people and asked them if they read Pushkin. 
‘Oh no, he’s a bourgeois; we all read Maiakovshki.’ ‘I think Pushkin’s 
rather better,’ Lenin gently replied. Of course, Pushkin is now all 
right. He was blessed officially when his centenary fell. But rumour 
said that at least one famous official critic had an article prepared 
all the other way until word officially came round that Pushkin was 
all right! 

This battle has been fought in Russia ever since the Revolution 
took place. There was the struggle over ‘Proletcult’, and the efforts 
of Lenin and Trotsky and Gorki to give literature a chance and 
illiterate repressors less scope. Surely the truth is not very difficult to 
see? There can be good literature that is propagandist (much of the 
world’s greatest literature has been), but it is good literature in virtue 
of something over and above its temporary propagandist appeal. 
A literature in a socialist society will, of course, be different from the 
literature of a capitalist world, and in the literature of the transitional 
period the struggle will, of course, loom large. But to proclaim from 
above a rigid official line, and to say that all writing shall toe it, is to 
invite not literature but barren slogans. Horace Gregory, an American 
critic, said that ‘the root of all Shelley’s poetry is propaganda’. It 
probably is: but how is it that the propaganda sometimes becomes 
great poetry and at others remains mere versified exhortation? That is 
the critic’s problem. 

The second offence that some Marxist critics commit is the 
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distortion of literary history. One must be careful here. The Marxist 
approach to literature has vitality enough to bring forward and 
justify a considerable revaluation of the different elements in our 
literary history. Marxist histories of literature will, quite rightly, 
give different proportions of their space to certain things from those 
given in the literary histories already in the schools. But disproportion 
may go so far that the Marxist authors themselves would probably 
agree about it were it pointed out. Would Mr. Daiches, for instance, 
justify his giving more space to Addison than to Shakespeare in 
his recent Literature and Society? He probably slipped into it unawares 
because he had not quite made up his mind whether he was writing 
social or literary history in the first place. 

To approach literary history with strongly-held social opinions 
and yet to write it fairly is a most desperately difficult thing. But if 
you do not persuade your reader that that is what you are doing, his 
confidence is at once destroyed. For instance, I cannot help feeling 
that Alick West has persuaded himself that Coleridge was nearer to 
his own way of thinking about literature and society than, in fact, he 
was. Mr. West makes numerous quotations from Coleridge which 
somehow do not quite carry conviction, and then says: ‘Coleridge’s 
criterion of value for the expression of thought through language 
is the measure in which the thought expresses or symbolizes the 
orgafiic social reality to which the language itself corresponds’. Again, 
‘The significance of all these ideas for the interpretation of poetry 
may be summarily expressed by saying that for Coleridge one and 
the same power acts in the excellence of literature and in the main- 
tenance of the organic unity of the body politic’. This seems like the 
old desperate attempt to prove the equation, Social Excellence= 
Literary Excellence. It does not. Coleridge did try to achieve a syn- 
thesis between his metaphysics, his politics and his literary criticism, 
no doubt; but to summarize his views as Mr. West does seems to me 
to be tearing Coleridge out of his context. It is tantamount to saying 
that Coleridge would approve of the direct application of social 
standards to literary criticism. I do not believe that he would. 

Mr. West’s book is, however, one of the most stimulating of recent 
Marxist contributions to literary criticism, because it does contain 
some excellent practical analysis. It is in their practical criticism that 
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so many Marxist theorists are unconvincing. Take another example 
from Ralph Fox. He is speaking of Keats and his critics—‘Keats, 
hated and beset by the reactionary critics of his day with a vile ardour 
that was more furious even than that shown towards the more 
obviously revolutionary Byron and Shelley, has, in his greatest poem, 
the poem he was unable to finish, attempted to give the very essence 
of the revolutionary struggle of the great creative artist.’ This must 
be a reference to the second Hyperion. But ‘his greatest poem’? 
Surely not. His most interesting poem, if you like (and largely for the 
reason Fox mentions). But surely no one would call it ‘greater’ than 
the Grecian Urn, The Eve of St. Agnes, or the Nightingale? 

The most dangerous ‘Marxist’ idea in practical criticism (and 
dangerous partly because there is some truth in it) is the idea that 
a decaying society means poor literature. There is much that might be 
said about this, but I must content myself with referring the reader to 
James Farrell’s commentary on the hilarious effusion of Mirsky on 
James Joyce. 

Quite the most alarming feature of recent left-wing literary history 
(since it undermines confidence in integrity) is the opportunistic 
revision of literary judgment that has gone with changes in the 
relation of writers to the Communist Party ‘line’. The New York 
Partisan Review for March, 1938, carries an article examining changes 
of opinion over the last twelve years. Among the leading contributors 
to the New Masses a few years ago were many who are now ‘enemies 
of mankind’. Among writers formerly denounced as bad writers, 
and now pillars of the ‘Writers’ Congress’, are Hemingway, Sandburg 
and Archibald MacLeish. And the different views about André Gide 
before and after he started criticizing the U.S.S.R. are, of course, an 
inspiring contrast. This will not do. The Writers’ Congresses have 
done a great deal to make writers see that they cannot live in an ivory 
tower. That is good. But if they become devices, not for considering 
the problems of writing but for enlisting writers as propagandists 
for the U.S.S.R., they may have much political importance, but they 
will have none for literature. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said of Marxist criticism: that it is 
foolish to try to separate the study of literature from the study of 
society, but that the connections are not schematic and any attempt 
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at a mechanical transfer from social to literary judgments is likely to 
miss the real quality of the literature in question. Literature must be 
judged as literature, by what is in it and not by what is outside, 
however important and however true that may be. This has been said, 
in one way or another, by distinguished Marxist critics. It is still 
denied in practice by probably the majority of those who appear before 
the public as Marxists. But it would have been insisted on by Marx 
himself. 


Music in the Theatre 


FRANK HOWES 


(A lecture delivered at King’s Standing on April 13th, 1937; with 
musical illustrations by Nell Burra) 


HIS lecture is not intended to have an immediate practical 

bearing on your work on this course. Any practical value you 
may find in it will come about indirectly as a result of the general 
considerations which I am going to put before you. I warn you that 
I shall have a good deal to say about opera, which is obviously 
outside your practical scheme of work, but I hope you will be patient 
with me because in opera the problems of the relation between music 
and drama occur in their most acute and concentrated form. From 
what happens in opera we can deduce what part music may suitably 
play in every sort of theatrical entertainment. I am not, however, 
going to begin with opera. On the contrary, I start at the other end— 
the play in which there is no note of music—and see if I can discover 
what the true function of music is in the theatre. In the majority of 
plays nowadays there is no reference to music and no place for it— 
crime rather than the lyrical emotions seems to be a more common 
theme and inspiration. Yet in most theatres there is an orchestral pit 
and some musical instrument—even if it is only a Panatrope gramo- 
phone—occupying it. Why? What for? Sir Barry Jackson will answer 
that question for me. I heard this story from his own lips: He engaged 
a string quartet to play entr’actes at the Birmingham Repertory theatre, 
but he noticed that his audience of serious playgoers never listened 
to a note of what was played, so to save space (of which there was not 
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much) and expense (which was a consideration) and the outraged 
feelings of the players, he got rid of the quartet and abolished musical 
interludes from plays that required no music in their texts. Immediately 
the audience became tongue-tied and sat in frigid silence, not only 
when the curtain was up but when it was down. It protested that it 
wanted music as a stimulus to conversation. This is a very lowly 
and utterly unworthy function for music to perform in the theatre, 
but it exists and the pre-talkie films testified to the same bed-rock 
fact that no audience, except a Quaker Meeting, is prepared to be 
gathered together, even to follow a drama, in silence. Music’s lowliest 
function is therefore as a silence-breaker—like non-stop wireless in 
the home and an organ voluntary in church. On this I have nothing 
more to say; music to me is a serious pursuit, and I do not care to see it 
treated thus. 

The next stage is reached when music has a definite contribution 
to make—a subsidiary detail, but as important as, say, a stage property. 
This is called incidental music, and may vary enormously in amount 
and importance; but my first illustration is chosen from a play where 
it is the merest passing episode—actually a decoration like the glasses 
and silver gleaming on the table at which the song is sung: 

[At this point ‘Here’s to the Maiden’ from The School for Scandal 
was sung. | 

A man’s song actually, and the minuet in another scene is similarly 

a decoration introduced for no more dramatic purpose than truth 

to life and a momentary suspension of dramatic interest. 

The effect is to hold up the action, to give change and emotional 
relief, and to decorate the play with a piece of music which the audience 
will like to hear. The danger is for the author to overdo this, especially 
if he has an actress who can sing. I read a notice only last week of a 
play in which the plot was held up to show off an actress’s unusual 
talent for singing. Note in passing: most actresses are as bad at singing, 
as singers are bad at acting (even in opera). 

But my third class, though still incidental, has a more organic 
connection with the structure of the play. In this case instead of 
emotional relief and holding up of dramatic effect, the reverse happens, 
and this brings me to the true function of music, which is al-ways 
to intensify the words to which it is set. A situation can be made five 
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times as poignant in music as in plain words, and though the pace 
of the action is held up by it—this question of pace is vitally important 
—the moment of lingering on it intensifies the situation. The clearest 
case in my limited knowledge of the theatre is in Peer Gynt. You 
probably all know this charming song: 
[Here ‘Solveig’s Song’ was sung.] 

I knew this well enough before I heard it in its context in the play, 
where its effect was overwhelming. Let me remind you of the situation. 

Peer is the man who compensates in fantasy what he lacks in 
strength of will; he flirts with the Trolls yet draws back from becoming 
one; he craves for a woman’s love, is inexplicably offered such by 
Solveig, and then by his own remorse and his wayward impulse to 
run off into the world, rejects what Solveig has unreservedly offered 
him. Solveig says she will wait for him, and wait she does till she is 
an old woman. Sometime in middle age she has a scene to herself 
in which she is seen spinning and she sings that song—but Peer does 
not come. That is twenty-five years gone. At the end of the play 
when Peer has encountered Death the Button-Moulder who has come 
to melt down his soul-stuff—Peer, who has been worthless, but not 
bad, who has done many things but nothing heroic or outstanding, 
an ordinary man in fact, like ourselves, who is good for nothing 
but melting down, not bad enough for Purgatory nor good enough 
for survival—then Solveig’s love obtains a further respite for him, 
and she sings another less well-known, but lovelier song. It is inter- 
rupted by the voice of the Button-Moulder : 

‘At the last cross-road we will meet again, Peer, 
And then we'll see whether—I say no more.’ 

So Peer’s fate is left a mystery, but the emotions of doubt are gently 
resolved in this last quiet music. The rest of Grieg’s music to Peer 
Gynt has been made into a suite—most of it is for purposes of creating 
atmosphere: Troll Dance, Ase’s Death, and Morning, are well known. 

Music has here become an integral, though not very large or very 
important, part of the play, and in so loose and fantastic a structure 
as Peer Gynt it makes room for itself easily. This type merges into the 
next and similar type which begins in Shakespeare and became very 
common a century later, that is, when music is a necessary part of 


the dramatic scheme. I am beginning to approach now the crucial 
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problem of the relationship of the two arts, and I shall have to inflict 
on you a certain amount of history. 

It is one of the mysteries of English culture that it has not produced 
a national opera. In 1689 Purcell wrote Dido and Aeneas, the first 
English opera and the last for two hundred years. The Italians began 
nearly a century earlier, and out of experiments in declaiming the newly 
rediscovered Greek tragedies, grew Italian opera (e.g., Monteverde’s 
Orfeo, 1607) in which the whole play is conducted in song, and for 
over three hundred years continuously there has been a tradition of 
Italian opera. France followed suit, and though the plant has not 
been so strong, it has lasted almost as long. Germany was a hundred 
years later beginning. Mozart was writing in the 1780's. England 
never yet. Why? The answer (given by a learned Austrian) is in one 
word—Shakespeare. The poetic drama deals with the kind of subjects 
for which opera is a fitting medium, and since ‘to an Italian music is 
a natural means of self-expression, while to an Englishman it is a 
thing apart, a message from another world’ (Professor Dent), the 
Italians took to opera for lofty or emotional and poetic themes, the 
English to poetic drama. But in Elizabethan times there was a great 
passion for music—Shakespeare himself is full of allusions to it, and 
he constantly introduces it into his plays. In some cases he does so as 
mere decoration to the text, for example: 

[Here ‘It Was a Lover and his Lass’ in 4s You Like Jt was sung.] 

It is not known whether Morley wrote this song for the first pro- 
duction, but it is probable, since the dates correspond (1599), and 
Morley and Shakespeare both frequented the London taverns. There 
is a modern theory that Shakespeare found the song already made, 
liked it and incorporated it. For it was published in the First Book of 
Airs of 1600, twenty-three years before the First Folio, and some of 
the words are varied. This is a musician’s theory, not a Shakespeare 
scholar’s. 

But if you take a play like The Tempest, the music, as in Peer Gynt, 
has a more essential dramatic purpose. Ariel is a supernatural being, 
and may therefore properly speak in music and be characterized by 
music. Normal people, according to the taste of English dramatists, 
do not express themselves in song, but clowns and melancholics may. 
‘I am never merry when I hear sweet music,’ said Amiens to Jaques 
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in As You Like It. ‘More, more, prithee,’ says Jaques ; ‘It will make 
you melancholy,’ replies Amiens. Other abnormal creatures (for 
instance, even Caliban sings) afforded the Elizabethan dramatists and 
their audiences opportunity for the music they loved. So you get 
concerts of music given before the play began; you get incidental 
music in death scenes and solemn ceremonies, such as the casket scene 
in the Merchant of Venice. But you do not get speech transmuted into 
song at the moments of chief emotional excitement, as you did in the 
medizval and folk ballads, nor do you get the dialogue carried on in 
music as you did in Italian opera. The poetic drama nips the develop- 
ment of opera in the bud, but in The Tempest you can see where the 
development stopped short, and composers of every generation 
have written incidental music for The Tempest down to Sibelius in 
our own time, who has provided enough to make two fair-sized 
orchestral suites. (Note how in Scandinavian countries the national 
opera and national drama are housed in one theatre, and the musical 
resources of the first are at the disposal of the second for big presenta- 
tions like Peer Gynt and The Tempest.) Purcell wrote Tempest music 
a century after Shakespeare and Morley. Arne did the same in the 
eighteenth century and Mendelssohn in the nineteenth for Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and Edward German for Henry VIII. 

[Here Purcell’s and Arne’s respective settings of Ariel’s two songs, 

, Full Fathom Five’ and ‘Where the Bee Sucks’ were sung.] 

In the Tempest there occurs a masque of Ceres, and the masque is 
of immense importance in the history of the musical stage. Originally 
the masque was an entertainment played before royalty in which 
ultimately the great people themselves joined. Professor Dent (Founda- 
tions of English Opera: Chapter II) defines it thus: 

‘The masque, then, starts as an elaborate dance in costume by a 
select body of illustrious persons. To introduce them and explain 
their assumed character a poet is called in; later on, by way of contrast, 
a so-called “‘antimasque” is provided, generally of a grotesque nature. 
This “antimasque” was acted by professional dancers. That all this 
should be accompanied by music is a matter of course, and the art of 
the decorator, called in at first merely to provide a passive background, 
gradually takes a more active part in preparing for and enhancing 
the spectacular effect of the main dancers’ principal entry. Here is the 
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design; here are the materials of the masque; the proportions of its 
various details will depend for the most part on the relative talent 
of the various collaborators.’ 

In the masque is to be found the seed of the revue, which has always 
appealed to English taste. A revue is a masque with a popular instead 
of an aristocratic atmosphere. You have plenty of music, plenty of 
dancing, plenty of acting, but it is all loosely organized; sometimes 
the plot tends to disappear, and in place of the royal dance at the end 
you have a formal ensemble of the whole company. Masques flourished 
during the Commonwealth when stage plays were forbidden, and 
they continued in the Restoration and influenced the plays, for many 
plays were written as excuses for music. Much of Purcell’s music was 
written for these pieces, which was unfortunate, for they met a fashion 
which it is impossible to revive, and so a great composer’s music has 
been sterilized, though Dryden’s King Arthur, a grand patriotic revue, 
has been revived at Cambridge in recent years. 

Music then gained on the drama in these shows, just as it still does 
in revue and musical comedy, but it never carried the final victory of 
turning plays into music-dramas. The English sense of reality resisted 
the operatic convention. Priests, witches, demons, sprites, might 
sing, but not ordinary people. In the Restoration theatre the music 
was by good composers like Purcell. In the modern musical comedy 
it is mostly rubbish. For instance Coward’s, Bitter Sweet was excellent 
theatre and depended on music, though the actual music provided was 
worthless. Similarly Zhe Desert Song is a musical show dependent 
on music which has no value of its own. 

[Here Miss Burra sang the Vocal Waltz from The Desert Song.] 
But good or bad, its function is clear, and its importance is paramount. 

This brings us to one form of opera—the comic opera—which is 
not necessarily comic. In extreme cases like The Magic Flute, it can 
rise to great solemnity and grandeur, but it is comedy so treated 
that each situation is capped by appropriate music. The plot is 
developed in words, but the characterization and the real purpose of 
the play is the expression of emotion in music. The Beggar’s Opera 
is an example in which the actors cross from speech to song easily 
and frequently, but in which the distinction of speech and song is 
preserved, as it is not in opera proper, where you have different 
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kinds of singing—recitative, lyrical arias and concerted ensembles— 
but all of it sung. The English and the Germans do not mind this 
arbitrary division, but the French and the Italians do not like it. 

This brings me to opera proper in which the whole action of the 
play is carried on in music. Now the fundamental difficulty of music- 
drama is one of pace. Music develops by expansion, drama by con- 
centration, and the problem is to reconcile these two speeds. Here 
is one practical deduction—the introduction, of music is bound to 
slow up any theatrical production; it may intensify its dramatic force, 
and I am going to give you an example in a minute from Othello, but 
it is bound to slow down the pace of the production. Actors have 
to learn slow-motion acting if they are going to perform in opera. 
Music can often provide an easing of dramatic tension, as in the 
Greek Chorus, where the almost intolerable emotions of The Trojan 
Women (for instance) are eased off before another twist is given to 
the dramatic screw. Used as a decoration it can postpone the crisis, 
but its effect is always to slow up the pace. The result is that many 
people say that opera is the spoiling of two good things; the drama 
curtails the liberty of the music, and the music reduces the drama 
to something perilously like nonsense. The problem is real and 
inescapable. But one must not approach opera in a realistic frame of 
mind; one has to accept its special conventions—and then composers 
like Puccini make it difficult for one by sticking in pieces of the 
crudest realism, like the drinks in Madame Butterfly—but then 
Puccini was an Italian. 

Still, composers constantly strive to effect a compromise between 
the claims of drama and of music, and the history of opera is the 
long story of the different shifts they have adopted to reconcile their 
conflicting claims. The tendency fluctuates from one side to the other. 
Monteverde began with recitative and arrived at arioso, then Italian 
opera, such as Handel wrote, became a singer’s tyranny. Gluck wrote a 
famous preface in which he asserted the claims of the drama, and 
though music remained the predominant feature, as it always must 
in opera, he did make recitative more expressive and curbed the 
excessive exuberance of pure singing. Wagner, a hundred years later 
aimed at the same thing, but in doing so, made the music more 
important and longer and slower than ever. But there are three modern 
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operas in which the composer has aimed at keeping as near to the 

pace and the inflexions of speech as possible—music has been kept very 

strictly in its place—Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande, Holst’s Savitri, 

and Vaughan Williams’s Riders to the Sea. This is a word for word 

setting of Synge’s one-act play, and has never yet been performed.* 
[Miss Burra sang a page or two of the dialogue.] 

My last stage is where the music takes charge and uses the drama 
merely as the basis for its own expressive power. Music cannot by 
itself describe particular facts; it only deals with general states. It can 
say ‘I am sad’ with a wealth of meaning beyond the power of words, 
but it cannot say why I am sad, whether because I have lost £5 or 
have been jilted. But if the words give you the particular facts and the 
music enlarges on their emotional significance, you have an artistic 
weapon of unsurpassed power. May I read you what I have written 
elsewhere—A Key to the Art of Music, p. 34? 

‘The chief value of opera is that in a complex situation we know 
all about all the characters at once as in no other form of art. The logic 
of their actions is the more clear in that music is telling us not only 
what sort of people they are but how and how strongly they are 
feeling in the dramatic situation. In real life we only know the overt 
actions of others and our own feelings; we always have to act in the 
dark because we do not know, we can only guess, the motives and 
emotional tone that are actuating the other persons in any given 
situation. In the novel the author, by taking each person in turn, 
generally puts his reader in possession of the whole situation, and 
the playwright does the same thing with rather more force in that 
he can have all his characters on the stage at the same time, though 
he cannot allow them all to speak at once as the opera composer can. 
But in an operatic ensemble we have all the cards on the table, emotions 
as well as situations, motives as well as actions, agreements and 
disagreements in every shade of subtlety.’ The composer is able to 
make his characters speak all at the same time in an ensemble by 
virtue of what is called counterpoint—the running of several tunes 
one against the other, which makes perfectly good sense.” 

Emotional subtlety is the other respect in which opera outstrips 


* The first performance took place at the Royal College of Music in December, 
1937. 
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drama. I will give as my example the famous ‘Willow Song’ in 
Otello. In the play Desdemona says it is an old song sung by her 
mother’s maid, Barbara, who lost her love, and she cannot get it out 
of her head on this sinister night. This is the song, which in the play 
Desdemona herself interrupts with comments. 
[‘The Willow Song’ (original version) was sung.] 
After this she talks with Aemilia about the question whether women 
are as prone to take lovers apart from their spouses as men are, and 
finally she says ‘Goodnight’ in a regular Shakespearian couplet :— 
‘Goodnight, goodnight: heaven me such uses send, 
Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend!’ 
This is the end of the act and a deliberate anti-climax striking a quiet, 
if rather foreboding, note. In Verdi’s opera the whole of the last act 
takes place in Desdemona’s bedroom, and the Willow Song leads 
on into another—a Prayer to the Virgin—and the whole of the 
situation is filled in from Desdemona’s point of view in the scena 
which Miss Burra will sing. You will note how Desdemona’s fears are 
alternately roused and soothed. Finally it would seem Aemilia re- 
assures her for sleep and there is a calm goodnight spoken; then 
happens a stroke of psychological insight that only music can convey 
becouse it needs a wider range of pitch and a wider range of power 
than the speaking voice can command. In a single phrase the whole 
horror of the situation floods back in on Desdemona. This is some- 
thing beyond any dramatist’s scope. 
[Here ‘Salce’ from Ozello was sung.] 

Now I have traced the alliance of two arts which move at different 
speeds, which work with different materials, which deal the one with 
ideas and the other with states of mind, and shown how differently 
they can be conjoined—from the enr’acte, to which no one listens, up 
to opera, in which the music simply eats the drama and bears it on 
to new heights. The only relationship to which I have not referred 
is melodrama in the strict sense—the combination of music with the 
speaking voice. This is an extremely dubious combination. It is difficult 
to listen to two different things in different media at the same time 
and they do not combine. But I gather that they are driven to a good 
deal of it in broadcast drama, in order to suggest by sound what in 
the theatre would be provided by the eye. 
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The chief deductions I would draw from this survey are these: 

(1) Music is not in itself entertaining. It is first and last an art, 
and less than the drama has to concern itself with entertainment. 
But it can add its own kind of decoration to a play; it can sweeten 
it, make it more lyrical, give a point of repose if the action is 
too rapid. 

(2) Music intensifies whatever emotion is aroused by the words or 
situation, and if a producer can at a climax, not of action but of 
feeling, make a smooth transition from speech to song, he may 
attain a more powerful effect. 

(3) On the other hand music invariably slows up the action, so 
that where a climax is to be approached with speed music 
must be avoided. This is indeed the crucial difficulty of music 
in the theatre; music is a slow art, a developing expansive art, 
and cannot keep pace with dramatic excitement. 

But music and drama are old allies—the alliance, in which dancing 
may also be included, is of a standing and duration to be numbered 
in thousands rather than hundreds of years. In no two instances will 
the equilibrium of the two arts be the same—there is infinite room 
for always striking a new balance in every dramatic work. And if 
music is quite properly subsidiary to drama in the normal theatre, 
drama repays the debt by submitting itself to music in opera. 


Women’s Clubs—Adult Education from 
a New Angle 


HELEN ROBERTS 
Education Officer for Women’s Work, N.C.S.S. 


ROM very simple beginnings among unemployed women and 
the wives of unemployed men, there has been growing up during 
the last five years a women’s club movement which, if it becomes 
established on a permanent basis, may have a very important con- 
tribution to make in the sphere of adult education. 
To trace the origins of this movement, one must go back to 1926 
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in the Rhondda Valley, where workers associated with the Society 
of Friends started sewing groups among the miners’ wives in an 
attempt to mitigate the poverty and distress resulting from the long 
Coal Strike. This work was carried on for several years without 
arousing much attention outside South Wales. The Maes-yr-haf 
Settlement, opened in 1927, developed educational work in the 
Rhondda, and the women’s groups coming under its influence grad- 
ually widened their activities and began to think of themselves as clubs. 

Meanwhile, in the winter of 1931-32, the worst period of the 
industrial depression was reached, and some interesting experiments 
in opening occupational clubs for unemployed men were started in 
many parts of England. The success of these early clubs—notably 
of The People’s Service Club at Lincoln—aroused widespread 
attention and, at the end of 1932, the movement received official 
encouragement by the provision of a Government grant administered 
by the National Council of Social Service. 

Many women’s clubs were opened during this period in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and were intended to provide for unemployed mill 
workers who had been thrown out of employment by the acute 
depression in the cotton and woollen industries. The need of clubs 
for married women was not at first generally recognized, but a begin- 
ning was made with weekly make-and-mend classes for the wives of 
unemployed men, and these proved so surprisingly successful that 
married women’s groups, some of them organized independently, 
others closely associated with men’s clubs, began to be formed—or 
in very many cases formed themselves—in the hard-hit industrial 
areas of the Midlands, Tyneside and Scotland, in Durham mining 
villages and in South Wales, where the early Rhondda experiments 
were copied in the neighbouring valleys and throughout the distressed 
coal field area. 

From 1933 onwards, there has been a steady increase in the number 
of women’s clubs, and at present they total approximately 500 and 
have an aggregate membership of some 30,000 women. Most of these 
members are married women, not themselves industrial workers, 
except in the Lancashire cotton towns and in certain large cities 
where there are still clubs catering mainly for unemployed women 
and doing very valuable work. In spite of the industrial improvement 
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of the last two years, a majority of the married members, even to-day, 
are the wives of unemployed men, but the situation is changing 
rapidly and many clubs—especially in the Midlands and on Tyneside— 
now include a fair proportion of women whose husbands have recently 
got back into work. The fact that these members remain in the clubs 
shows that the opportunities which they find there are of permanent 
value; not only to women who are immediately affected by un- 
employment, but to the wives of the lower paid industrial worker 
whose standard of living is very little higher than that of people on 
unemployment allowances. 

There was nothing strikingly new about the aims and methods 
of the first women’s clubs—they held their weekly meetings in hired 
halls or schoolrooms or in rooms loaned them by men’s clubs; they 
charged their members a 1d. subscription and sometimes another 
1d. for a cup of tea; and their activities were limited to sewing, renova- 
tions, thriftcrafts and very simple forms of recreation. The people who 
came forward to help in the starting of these clubs had no idea of 
making educational experiments. They aimed at two things—at 
offering unemployed people new social opportunities of a very 
informal kind, and at giving them the chance to do something by 
their own efforts to maintain and improve the standard of their homes. 

It is hard to imagine an existence more restricted and depressing 
than that of a woman whose husband has been unemployed for 
many months or even years. On the one hand, there is the pressure 
of poverty, the constant struggle to make ends meet on inadequate 
resources, the bitterness of seeing furniture, clothing and household 
equipment gradually becoming shabbier and more scanty when there 
is no money for even the most necessary renewals or repairs. On 
the other hand, and equally significant, there is the mental strain, 
the anxiety about the future, the increasing hopelessness which can 
so easily lead, either to apathy, or to nervous irritability which at 
times makes family life almost unbearable. 

One of the first results of unemployment among both men and 
women is a tendency to drop out of the organized social life of their 
district, partly because they are self-conscious about their clothes, 
partly because they cannot afford the incidental expenses which 
membership of any association normally involves, partly because, 
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for no very logical reason, they feel out of sympathy with their 
better-off neighbours. The critics who object that women who have 
been attracted to the clubs ought instead to have been encouraged to 
join other organizations—their local Women’s Institute, a Towns- 
women’s Guild, Co-operative Guild or Church Club—overlook this 
aspect of the problem and fail to realize how simply the clubs have 
been run in their early stages; how careful the individual consideration 
needed by each member; now elementary the teaching of any new 
activity. Desirable as it is that unemployed people should mix with 
their neighbours as ordinary members of society, the fact remains 
that they are segregated by their economic and psychological con- 
dition, and if they are to be linked up again with normal community 
life the first step has often to be taken by bringing them into a group 
where they can feel that their special difficulties and disabilities are 
shared and understood. Most of the early clubs were advertised under 
the name of unemployment centres and this title, undesirable in 
many ways and now fortunately going out of general use, had for a 
time a definite advantage in suggesting to new members that here at 
least was a place where they need not feel ashamed of being 
unemployed. 

Probably the greater number of the women who first came into the 
clubs came for the sake of the social contacts without much wish to 
take part in any organized activities. Gradually, however, the weekly 
meetings became an important event in their lives, they began to 
join in games, country dancing and even keep-fit classes; and they 
found themselves making friends, not only with their fellow members, 
but with the voluntary workers who were there to help in various 
ways in the running of the club. From the first, however, the clubs 
have been not only recreational but occupational centres, and their 
sewing and renovation classes made a very direct appeal to women 
who had long passed the stage of being able to buy new clothes 
for themselves or their families. 

In the early days, dressmaking instruction was given by voluntary 
teachers, many of them people who had very little time to spare and 
whose patience and interest deserve a special tribute. Women’s clubs 
all over the country are still receiving a great deal of voluntary help, 
but as their membership has increased, a need has arisen for more 
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organized instruction, which is now being provided from two sources. 
On the one hand, Local Education Authorities are giving valuable 
co-operation by supplying teachers to take classes in the clubs and 
relaxing as far as possible their formal regulations in regard to mini- 
mum attendances, registration fees, etc. On the other hand, Govern- 
ment grants paid through the National Council of Social Service 
have made it possible to appoint a limited number of expert organizers 
and instructors whose full-time services are available in certain areas 
where unemployment is particularly severe, to supplement the help 
given by local authorities and by voluntary workers. 

The general standard of craft work done in the clubs has greatly 
improved in the last two or three years; women who could scarcely 
sew, who had never used a machine and had no idea how to cut out 
even the simplest garment, are now drafting their own patterns, 
cutting and making up tailored dresses and coats for themselves 
and their children, and producing finished work which is not far 
below the standard of students in technical schools. From dress- 
making, the club members have become interested in other types of 
handwork. Knitting, rug-making and the simpler thriftcrafts were 
always popular; but more recently handloom weaving, millinery, 
block printing, toy-making, and upholstery have been taken up with 
enthusiasm. These crafts all make some contribution to personal 
and household needs but what is equally important they are helping 
club members to discover something of the joy of creativeness, giving 
them opportunities of self-expression and introducing quite new ideas 
of colour and originality in the furnishing of their homes. _ 

Cookery, which is now a very important activity in most women’s 
clubs, was introduced rather later than handicrafts, largely because of 
the difficulty of finding teachers with the necessary technical know- 
ledge and practical experience and with a sympathetic approach to 
women faced with the daily problem of feeding their families on an 
income which, however wisely spent, will barely provide an adequate 
diet. Wherever suitable teachers have been found—and here again 
the clubs are now receiving a great deal of help from Local Education 
Authorities—cookery classes and demonstration, followed by talks 
on economical catering, invalid and children’s diets, etc., have been 
very successful and popular. 
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Under the heading of ‘Homecrafts’, most clubs include in their 
programmes not only cookery but home nursing, first aid, personal 
hygiene and child welfare, and these interests have formed a basis 
for introductory talks on public health services, the functions of 
maternity clinics and other aspects of local government. Obviously, 
subjects of this kind need careful and simple presentation if they are 
to appeal to women who are not accustomed to listening to lectures. 
Some clubs, especially in isolated districts, have great difficulty in 
finding speakers who can interest their members, but in many places 
local government officials and other experts have been generous in 
sparing time to come and speak to the clubs. Some of them, expecting 
to have to talk down to their audience, have been surprised at the 
keen attention which they received and at the number of pertinent 
questions put to them afterwards. 

The development of wider cultural interests has come about slowly 
in most women’s clubs because of their preoccupation with practical 
activities, but a beginning has been made with informal talks on a 
great variety of subjects—travel, natural history, literature, music, etc. 
Many women’s clubs have now formed their own choirs, dramatic 
and play-reading groups; some of them have started successful 
listening groups and a few have joined with the members of men’s 
clubs for short instruction courses under the W.E.A. Here, as an 
example of recent developments, is a list of the subjects that were 
included in the programme of a group of women’s clubs in West 
Cumberland during the winter of 1937-38: 

Dressmaking, handicrafts, weaving, cookery, keep-fit, joinery, 
drama, choral singing, geography, biology, literature, psychology, 
European history and foreign affairs. 

It is obvious that a varied programme of this kind is only possible 
where women’s clubs have the use of rooms where groups of their 
members can meet for different purposes at different times during the 
week. Unfortunately, there are still a great many clubs which are 
obliged to meet in premises for which they pay an hourly rent and 
which they cannot therefore afford to use more than once a week; 
others which are associated with men’s occupational centres are allowed 
the use of a room belonging to the men, but this can seldom be spared 
for more than one weekly meeting. 
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The question of premises is bound up with the general problem 
of the finance of women’s clubs, and the situation varies greatly 
from one area to another. Since 1934, when the Special Areas Act 
was passed, women’s clubs in South Wales, Durham, West Cumber- 
land and Tyneside have received very generous help in the form of 
annual grants from the Commissioner for Special Areas. These grants 
are available for equipment—sewing machines, cupboards, tables, 
chairs, etc.—for the salaries of organizers and instructors, and to 
allow unemployed men who are putting up or adapting premises for 
their own clubs to add on extra rooms for the exclusive use of the 
women. Grants are paid subject to the recommendation of the National 
Council of Social Service, and are administered by Regional Councils 
which keep in close touch with the clubs and are able to give thema 
good deal of advisory help in the planning of their programmes and 
the general organizing of their work. 

Outside the Special Areas, the financial position of women’s clubs is 
very much less favourable because the only Government funds which 
are available to help voluntary unemployment work are provided by 
the Ministry of Labour under a clause in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of 1935. This Act allows provision to be made towards occupa- 
tional schemes for unemployed people, but unfortunately the wives and 
dependents of unemployed men cannot be considered as ‘unemployed 
persons’ within the meaning of the Act and therefore grant-aid from 
Ministry of Labour funds is only available for women’s clubs in places 
where there is a considerable percentage of unemployment among 
women industrial workers—that is to say, only in Lancashire, parts 
of Yorkshire and parts of North Staffordshire. Elsewhere, the clubs 
have had to carry on their work with no outside financial support 
beyond the small and uncertain amounts which reach them from 
voluntary subscriptions. They are greatly handicapped by lack of 
suitable premises and also by shortage of instruction, because even 
where local authorities have been most co-operative they are unable 
to finance more than a comparatively small number of weekly classes 
for club members. Some of the clubs outside the Special Areas have 
received substantial help through ‘Adoption Schemes’ organized by 
the Civil Service Staff Associations, and most of them get some 
advisory help from Area Organizers on the staff of the National 
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Council of Social Service. Otherwise, they are quite dependent on 
their own resources; on the help which they can get from their local 
community; and on the small sums raised by members’ weekly 
subscriptions. From one point of view, indeed, the very difficulties 
of these clubs in non-grant-aidable areas has been a source of strength 
to the movement. It has proved that clubs can develop with the 
minimum of outside support, and it gives a conclusive answer to the 
suggestion that this movement has been artificially stimulated by 
Government grants and that if these were withdrawn the work would 
fade out of existence. 

An account of the work of women’s clubs would be incomplete 
without a reference to The Beeches Educational Centre, opened in 
1933, which has had a very important influence on the development 
of the clubs throughout the country. The Beeches is a large house 
at Bournville, Birmingham, which has been made available for its 
present purpose by the generosity of members of the Cadbury family. 
It has accommodation for thirty women and it is used as a residential 
centre for representatives of clubs who come here for fortnightly 
courses throughout the year. Women who are directly affected by 
unemployment, pay, according to their home circumstances, from 
3s. to 6s. a week and the first 5s. of their railway fare; the balance 
of the maintenance costs and the overhead expenses of the Centre are 
met, partly by an annual gift from The Beeches Trust, partly by volun- 
tary subscriptions, and partly by grants from the unemployment funds 
administered by the National Council of Social Service. The pro- 
gramme of work at The Beeches varies slightly in each course, but it 
is planned with the aim of introducing club members to new interests 
and giving them general guidance in the organization and running 
of their clubs. Part of each day is spent in craft work which is taught 
by a resident crafts teacher, and the rest of the time is devoted to 
educational classes, discussions on various problems of club life, 
and to recreation. It is difficult for anyone who has not seen the 
work of The Beeches to appreciate quite what a fortnight spent there 
means to the women who attend these courses. Most of them have 
never been away from their homes before, and the experience of 
meeting people from other parts of the country and exchanging 
ideas opens up entirely new prospects and sends them back to their 
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own areas with a much clearer idea of what membership of a club can 
mean. 

It is too early yet to make any definite forecast as to the future of 
the women’s club movement, but those who have seen most of the 
work during the past five years are convinced that in some form or 
another it must be carried on. The response to the clubs has proved 
beyond question that there is an important educational need to be 
met among a section of working-class housewives in industrial areas 
who are not attracted by formal classes and who are not at present 
being catered for in any other way. Many problems have still to be 
faced, and there is much room for further improvement in the pro- 
grammes and organization of the clubs, but the results achieved in a 
comparatively short period are encouraging to anyone who is in- 
terested in the problems of adult education. 


Deliberations at Dunblane 


The 1938 Conference of the Institute’s Scottish Branch 


The Scottish Branch held its Conference at Dunblane on April 23rd and 24th. 
In size it was much larger than usual; in interest and value it could scarcely 
have been exceeded by any similar meeting. One of its significant features 
was that of the hundred who attended, forty were representatives of Educa- 
tion Authorities. During the week-end there was abundant evidence of the 
increasing concern for adult education among the Local Authorities; and no- 
one who attended the meeting could doubt that, if certain administrative 
barriers could be removed, adult education in Scotland would prosper no 
less than it does in England. 

The programme had been designed to evoke the discussion of many 
typical aspects of the movement in Scotland. It revealed, for example, the 
first results of Scotland’s effort, at Newbattle Abbey College, to create a 
residential college movement. It demonstrated those administrative differ- 
ences which impede the fuller growth of adult education in Scotland. It 
produced a remarkably interesting session on the problems of Adult 
Education in Rural Areas; and it provided a useful session for the discussion 
of the British Institute’s activities and projects. 

The new Chairman of the Branch is Sir Hector Hetherington (Principal 
of Glasgow University), who presided over the Conference. The new 
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Honorary Secretaries are Mr. L. E. G. Laughton (of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust) and Mr. Charles Kemp (Tutor at Newbattle Abbey 
College). In the quality of the Conference, no less than in the Scottish 
Branch’s plans for the coming year, it was made encouragingly clear 
that the Branch is beginning a new and important chapter in the 
development of adult education in Scotland. 

The Conference was given very wide and encouraging publicity in 
the Scottish press, and earned the distinction of a first leading article in 
The Scotsman. Special attention was given to Sir Hector Hetherington’s 
proposal, renewed by other speakers during the meeting, that the Scottish 
Branch should undertake a fact-finding survey of adult education in 
Scotland. 

The following pages of this report include the principal addresses as well 
as a synopsis of outstanding points in the discussion. The address given 
by Mr. John Mack on the progress of Newbattle Abbey College is given 
in a shortened form in this report; but it has been separately printed in full, 
in a new pamphlet in the Institute’s Life and Leisure Series (price 7d. post 
paid from the Institute Office). 


I. The Progress of Newbattle Abbey 


Mr. John A. Mack, Sub-Warden of Newbattle Abbey College, gave the 
Conference a comprehensive account of the first results of Scotland’s new 
residential college of adult education. His address has been printed in full 
as one of the Institute's ‘Life and Leisure’ pamphlets, and is available 
through the Institute’s Office (price 7d. post free). Here we print the 
substance of his address. 
HE twenty-odd students of the first session were at all stages of 
development, both in educational preparation and social activity. 
The two strongest groups were drawn from Edinburgh and from the 
West of Scotland, and several of them received bursaries from educa- 
tion committees. Most of them hac some previous experience of adult 
education; one had already made some name for himself as a play- 
wright, and another had equipped himself with a well-informed under- 
standing of art. The third, a girl from Edinburgh, was already pro- 
ficient in French and German. 
They were selected by the Warden, after interview, and on the basis 
of recommendations by former tutors. The students of the second 
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session proved to be a younger lot than the first. Their average age was 
twenty-six as against thirty for the first session. Whilst in the first 
session two-thirds of the students had been previously unemployed 
and one-third left their job to go to College, in the second session the 
proportions were reversed. This group included, incidentally, the 
first Scottish agricultural worker to reach Newbattle. 


Motives 
Of the main motives which impelled students to go to Newbattle 


Abbey College, the first is the familiar one of disinterested love of 
knowledge—summed up in such entries on the application forms as 
‘to study literature’, ‘to get to know more about philosophy’, ‘I have 
always wanted the chance to get the hang of logic’. The second is the 
desire for education for a social purpose—sometimes a political purpose 
—sometimes a religious purpose. It may be the desire to be a better 
trade unionist or educational worker or Church worker or co-operator. 
The students who are impelled by a practical motive (in this general 
sense) join hands with students of the first type in their attitude to 
purpose. They have a firm practical belief in this purpose, and the 
reason why they come to College is to discover and widen the grounds 
of their beliefs. They wish to think out their position from the begin- 
ning. They admit that their beliefs are separated by a great deal of 
crooked thinking, facile generalization and prejudice, and they go to 
Newbattle to get themselves straightened out. This is a most ad- 
mirable type of student—eager to enjoy the agreeable atmosphere of 
the College, eager for the clash of opinions, and in all important 
respects their own best educators. 

The third main reason that brings students to Newbattle is a dis- 
content with the life they are living, urging them to make the effort 
to think out what they want to do with themselves. Some of them are 
in quite good economic positions, but they feel the risk of getting 
into a rut in their work and missing the larger kind of experience. 

Newbattle Abbey has deliberately adopted methods of work likely 
to encourage intelligent observation and thinking, and one of the main 
objects of the curriculum is to aid students to do special pieces of 
work on their own in a College where the emphasis is laid not on the 
imparting of information, but on stimulating students to think for 
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themselves. It is natural that they should also choose their own sub- 
jects of special inquiry. One student (for example) spent most of his 
time on the Critique of Pure Reason. A second student suggested for 
himself such an original subject as the ‘Possibilities of Industrial 
Psychology for the Co-operative Movement’. He planned out his 
own course of work for two terms and saw his project through. 
Another, who had been previously unemployed, did special work on 
the recent industrial history of Edinburgh—an enterprise which has 
led him on to some special work in practical sociology after leaving 
College. In this consideration of the influences which affect students at 
Newbattle it is necessary to emphasize one in particular—the uncon- 
scious influence of the Abbey itself; and it is remarkable to note how, 
within a very short time, students become proud of the ancient place, 
take pains to know its history and its pictures, and feel conscious of 
its potency as a means of history. 


After-Careers of Students 

It is too soon yet to be able to say much about what Newbattle 
students do after they leave College, since so far only the twenty-odd 
students of the first session have left. Some students formerly un- 
employed have gone back with new zest to their localities, where they 
are taking active part in W.E.A. work and in other forms of voluntary 
organization, and are showing enterprise and initiative in planning out 
new activities for themselves. Of the students who were previously 
employed and were given leave of absence to attend College, some have 
gone back to their work in more responsible positions. Although, for 
example, the kind of training given at Newbattle to students who come 
from clerical posts has no directly vocational content, yet it appears 
to improve these students and to fit them for posts of greater 
responsibility. 

Perhaps the most outstanding thing about the majority of the 
students is their passionate desire to carry on afterwards with the kind 
of work they do in College. The period of three terms seems only to 
whet their appetite for knowledge, so that they make every effort to 
continue their education, either in Newbattle or in some similar in- 
stitution. One student, for instance, has secured an Extra-Mural 
scholarship to Oxford which will enable him to go forward for a 
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degree. It is to be hoped that the Scottish universities, with such 
evidence as this before them as to the eligibility of Newbattle students, 
will ultimately establish Extra-Mural scholarships in the Scottish 
universities. One of the most interesting results of a Newbattle educa- 
tion is revealed by the student who, now that his course is over, is 
attempting a piece of special social research. He had been attracted by 
the methods of fact-finding that were being employed by a group of 
psychologists engaged on a piece of research into unemployment in a 
Scottish town. This man, with his already rich personal knowledge 
of unemployment conditions in Edinburgh, decided to attempt a 
sample investigation on the lines being worked out by those experts. 
And he did it in such a way as to earn the commendation of authorities 
both in Edinburgh and St. Andrews. This may well be the beginning 
of the special kind of contribution that Newbattle can make to social 
science in Scotland. It can help to open the door to facts hitherto out 
of reach by training, in its own way, students with first-hand experience 
of unemployment and working-class life. 


A Successful Start 

When the first object of Newbattle is compared with the progress of 
Ruskin College or Harlech College, it is assuring to have this kind 
of evidence that Newbattle has made a successful start. 

Some of the signs that Newbattle Abbey College is well-founded 
are, first of all, that already fourteen trade unions are represented in 
the student body. As the aims and achievements of the College become 
more fully known, it may be confidently expected that the trade 
unions of Scotland will follow the example of those which already co- 
operate cordially with the College. This will mean an increase in 
student territory and an invaluable accession of strength to the cause 
for which the College stands—namely, an adult education for workers 
that insists first and last on independent judgment. 

Scotland has long had an inveterate belief in the supreme value of 
education, and this is manifested in the practical welcome given to the 
College by the city and county and national authorities of Scotland. 
A standard bursary of £60 for three terms has been given by all the 
authorities who have sent students (with few exceptions), and from 
Edinburgh and Glasgow this aid amounts to between £200 and £300 
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in a single year. Similarly, the Scottish Education Department pays 
£28 grant for each effective full-time student. Such bursaries and 
grants have not solved the general financial problem of the College, 
but they have opened the door of Newbattle to many able students 
who would otherwise have been kept out. 

The first experimental period is now over. Educationally, the pro- 
gress of Newbattle justifies a fair measure of optimism, and already 
inquiries and applications for next session exceed anything at a similar 
stage in the last two sessions. Some recent developments are most im- 
portant auguries for the future. The first is the establishment of a Scot- 
tish Summer School in College, in co-operation with the Workers’ 
Educational Association. This will provide the Warden and staff with 
a valuable opportunity of sizing-up prospective students. 

In the second place, we look forward to the establishment of 
Newbattle Abbey College bursaries by various bodies, such as pro- 
fessional associations, trade unions, co-operative societies and educa- 
tional organizations. Already, for example, the Edinburgh Workers’ 
Educational Association has made a magnificent gesture in offering 
one such bursary in our first year. These bursaries might be awarded 
by the organization concerned, in consultation with the Warden, to 
members or members’ children. 

Thirdly, we anticipate an extension of the wonderful support al- 
ready given us by education departments and education committees 
of the county, and city authorities of Scotland and the north of England. 
It is a heartening thought that all of those who know what the College 
is actually doing are with us. But some influential sections of the com- 
munity are still looking at us through a thick haze of misrepresentation. 
On the one hand we are assailed for deceiving and misleading the 
workers in the interests of the capitalist system. To quote a recent 
article from the Plebs, discussing the qualifications of the staff, “The 
Warden is a “Commander of the British Empire(Form Fours Boys!)”.’ 
On the other hand we are deeply distrusted as a ‘nest of Bolshies’. 
As far as those who know the truth are concerned, these charges 
cancel each other out. But as far as the critics themselves are concerned, 
they don’t cancel each other out. They never hear each other. We 
can only wear down the hostility of the deliberately ignorant by a 
long process of factual demonstration. As our students leave College 
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and go out into the activities of the community, they themselves will 
demonstrate the essential thing that Newbattle stands for in its own 
way—as the universities do in their own way—the supreme value 
of moral and intellectual integrity. 


Points from the Discussion 
Professor A. Gray, Edinburgh University: 

To put the College on a sounder financial basis, there should be 
fifty to sixty students in residence each year. With an increase in the 
number of students, new subjects should be introduced, such as art, 
music and science. He suggested that one way of getting the College 
out of its financial difficulties was that lectureships should be endowed. 
He urged those present to influence organizations and institutions to 
send students, and to do all they could to get people to help the College 
on the financial side. He was very pleased to note that, on the whole, 
students were not upset by their sojourn at Newbattle, but returned at 
the end of the year to their normal activities and interests. 


Mr. T. L. MacDonald, Tyneside: 

He suggested that the education authorities should consider the 
advisability of spending money on sending good students from the 
adult education classes to the summer school, and thus bring pro- 
spective students into contact with the staff and the work of the 
College. This also would largely help to overcome the difficulty of 
recruitment. 

Treasurer Greenhill: 

Treasurer Greenhill recalled the period after the war when the class- 
rooms of Glasgow University were literally ‘stuffed’ with men and 
women anxious to hear lectures by university lecturers. He thought 
that much of that enormous educational energy had now been lost, and 
he hoped that the education authorities and the Scottish Education 
Department would do all they could to help revive that enthusiasm. 


Mr. A. L. Fletcher, Midlothian: 

Drew attention to the powers that some educational trust had to 
grant bursaries to Newbattle students, and suggested that those trusts 
which had not got that power incorporated in their deed could easily 
get an amendment, which would give them the power to send students 
to Newbattle. 
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IT. Adult Education in Scotland since 
the War 


Dr. J. R. PEDDIE 
Executive Officer of the National Committee for the Training of Teachers 


NE of the most significant advances in the development of 

Adult Education in Scotland since the War period was that 
which was made when the Scottish Branch of the Institute was formed 
in 1928. Those who heard the late Lord Haldane’s memorable speech 
at Edinburgh on that occasion, and those who remember how the late 
Sir Donald MacAlister gave of his rich powers in the formation of the 
whole organisation of the Scottish Branch, will recall the sense we had 
that at last something definite and practical was taking the place of the 
diverse and inchoate activities on which we had been engaged since the 
War. 

Secondly, but not less importantly for the actual work and develop- 
ment of Adult Education in Scotland, has been the establishment at 
the four University centres of Joint Committees. In the West there is 
to-day the flourishing Joint Committee on Adult Education repre- 
senting the University of Glasgow, the W.E.A. and the Education 
Authorities of Glasgow, Ayrshire, Dumbarton, Lanarkshire, Renfrew- 
shire and Stirlingshire. Edinburgh University has given its cordial sup- 
port, and to-day there is the Joint Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education for South-East Scotland—a body nominated partly by 
Edinburgh University, by the Education Committees of Edinburgh 
and the six south-eastern counties, by the Edinburgh Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, the Scottish Women’s Rural Institutes and the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. At St. Andrews there is an Adult 
Education Committee of about thirty members, comprising represen- 
tatives of the Court and Senate, of the Education Committees in the 
area and of local branches of the Workers’ Educational Association. 
In 1928 Aberdeen University established a Joint Adult Education 
Committee of the University and the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, and this has since been replaced by the Aberdeen University and 
District Adult Education Committee containing representation from 
the University, Education Committees of Aberdeen, Aberdeenshire 
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and Kincardineshire, the Workers’ Educational Association, the Aber- 
deen Trades and Labour Council, the Northern Co-operative Society, 
the ILL.P. and the Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee. 

Further, after many years of propaganda, there was finally set forth 
in 1934 by the Scottish Education Department a set of Adult Educa- 
tion Regulations, which represented the final conviction on the part of 
the Scottish Education Department that Adult Education in Scotland 
had become a matter of real significance. 

In another field, after much work of a pioneering nature, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation recently set up for an experimental period of 
three years the Scottish Area Council charged with the development of 
group listening, and finally, to crown the whole edifice, we have the 
gift of the Marquis of Lothian—the establishment of Newbattle Abbey 
College and all the hopes which we have for it. 

These facts should go far to convince the waverers that Adult 
Education in Scotland has become a reality. The situation is, in fact, 
entirely different from what it was when first in 1919 I had the privilege 
in Glasgow, Greenock, Helensburgh and elsewhere of lecturing to 
adult students. At that time the Universities were largely indifferent: 
the Education Authorities had only touched the fringe, and the W.E.A. 
was having a stiff fight. Headway in the case of the W.E.A. was 
desperately difficult to make, and I still recall in admiration the work 
done by Mr. Herbert Highton in the teeth of circumstances that would 
have dismayed and defeated a less resolute character. Looking back, 
too, at the early attempts to form groups for wireless discussion, I can- 
not but think that we must have been super-optimists, for the apathy, 
misunderstanding, and, indeed, derision which met our efforts ought 
to have made us completely disillusioned. But largely by the really 
splendid efforts of officials of the B.B.C. a point has been reached at 
which there has been given a three-year chance to show that Scotland 
places a proper value on the varied series of talks which now come 
from Broadcasting House. 

During the years since the War those who have been most closely 
associated with this movement must inevitably have been struck by 
the differences existing between England and Scotland in relation to 
Adult Education. We have never been able to emulate the work done 
for Adult Education by the Universities, the Local Education Authori- 
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ties and the W.E.A. south of the Border. The Scottish Universities 
have still, as far as I know, no extra-mural lecturers, save in the case 
of Dr. Marwick at Edinburgh. The array of three-year tutorial classes 
in England has no parallel in Scotland, and, indeed, it is only within the 
last ten years, largely on the insistence of the Universities Grants 
Committee, that the Universities in Scotland have bestirred themselves 
to a sense of their responsibility in the matter. 

What are the causes of the significant differences that exist in rela- 
tion to Adult Education between Scotland on the one hand and Eng- 
land and Wales on the other? I attribute it, firstly, to the more wide- 
spread nature of secondary education in Scotland, and secondly, to the 
whole University tradition in Scotland whereby persons with the very 
slenderest financial equipment have never considered that the Univer- 
sities were completely out of their line of vision. The statistics on the 
latest University Grants Committee Report show that one person in 
every 473 in Scotland attends a University, while only one in every 
1,013 attends in England. These statistics are in themselves sufficiently 
striking, but what interests me more is the attitude of Scotsmen and 
Scotswomen as a whole towards the Universities. The Universities are 
in no sense remote from the general life and thought of the com- 
munity, as is still, I venture to think, the case with large portions of the 
people of England and Wales. Relatively few families in Scotland have 
ne University connection of some sort, and the tale of those who, by 
means of a University education, have risen from poor circumstances 
to high positions in life is not, I think, to be matched anywhere, even 
in America. 

I make this point about the influence of the University tradition in 
Scotland not in any spirit of complacency but as requiring serious 
aitention when England and Scotland are being contrasted in respect 
of progress in Adult Education. One of the implications of the Scottish 
tradition is, undoubtedly, that the Scotsman habitually connects 
education with what is generally known as “getting on in the 
world.” 

I do not want to give you a picture of the Universities as inhabited 
by sordidly-minded individuals to whom the degree was everything 
and the study for the degree no more than a means towards an end. 
That would be grossly unfair. Yet the idea of the pursuit of non- 
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vocational education, which we associate to-day in our minds with the 
title “Adult Education”, purely for its own sake and without ulterior 
motive of any material kind, is one not easily engendered in Scotland 
even to-day. What were our experiences, for example, in relation to 
Newbattle Abbey? On scores of occasions I was asked, ‘What are the 
students going to get out of this?” ‘Do you mean to tell me that a man 
from a pit who goes for nine months to that lovely place is going back 
to the pit at the end of it? You are asking for something impossible’. 
From the earliest days of the project it was plain that propaganda of 
the most serious and weighty nature would have to be conducted 
before Scotland could be got to realise that the ideal for Newbattle was 
perfectly simple and consisted solely in a hope that men of intelligence, 
deprived of any chance in earlier life of sustained study, would, for a 
period, have that opportunity amid pleasant surroundings where they 
would be free of the turmoil of life and would be able in peace and 
comfort “to cultivate their garden”. 

The triumph of Newbattle to-day is that within so short a time it 
should have so thoroughly established itself. I read a few days ago the 
Report of the Education Department on Education in Scotland in 
1937. It contained a longish passage on adult education, and I could not 
but smile at the handsome nature of the remarks on Newbattle con- 
tained in that report when I considered the head shaking (my own head 
among them) that went on only a few years ago. I believe most firmly 
that the attitude of the Scottish Education Department on Adult 
Education exhibited in the Report to which I have just alluded is a fair 
reflection of a very considerable change of attitude in every educa- 
tional quarter in Scotland, not least in the Universities themselves. 
When first after the War I related some of my experiences as a tutor in 
Adult Education to my friends among the lecturers at Glasgow 
University they thought that I was merely pulling their legs. When I 
went on to say that it was a more difficult thing to lecture to a W.E.A. 
class than to an Honours class in a University they looked on me as a 
kind of outcast, a fellow who had lost his bearings. Their idea was that 
you simply went down and shot off a lecture and thereafter withstood 
for an hour a barrage of elementary questions and that was that. Well, 
I am convinced that that attitude has changed—changed fundamen- 
tally. There is no form of lecturing that so calls upon your powers, no 
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form of questioning that makes you delve right down into the essen- 
tials of your own beliefs and tenets. I was a tutor in Literature. What 
would you say when after an hour’s talk on Comedy in relation to 
Fielding, with incursions into Meredith, Congreve, Shakespeare, you 
were asked whether Fielding could ever have written under a Marxian 
form of government? Or what would you say when you were bluntly 
told that Fielding wasn’t funny in the least? 

What would you answer to the man who said that he had been 
reading Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus for a fortnight and couldn’t make 
head or tail of it? Why couldn’t Carlyle say a plain thing in a plain 
way? A fine opening this for an examination of the whole question of 
style in relation to human personality, but not easy to answer straight 
off. Or what would your feelings be, after wearing yourself out 
in an endeavour to present in all their beauty the Odes of Keats printed 
in The Golden Treasury, to find that one of your audience didn’t know 
what you were making all the song about for, in his opinion, it was 
“all nonsense.” 

What would you do when faced with the strongly held opinion that 
“Browning wasn’t a poet at all” or that Tennyson was nothing but a 
“sentimental old sweetie-wife”? 

I put these questions not to suggest that they are characteristic of 
the level of present day adult students, but only to suggest that the 
response to such questions, properly accomplished, is a matter in- 
tensely difficult and intensely absorbing; so absorbing, by the way, that 
I would never let any regular member of a University lecturing staff 
do more than one course of Adult lectures per session. My main object 
here is to assure you that Adult lecturing calls forth the very best that 
is in a man and I feel certain that the experiences of the past years, 
particularly since the War, have been fruitful for Scotland in this 
respect that they have immensely advantaged the Universities by 
bringing them closely into touch with the outside world and by remov- 
ing all sense of “talking-down”’ to extra-mural audiences. What is true 
of the Universities is true also of some at least of the Education 
Authorities. It is fair to say that the attitude shown towards non- 
vocational classes and to wireless listening groups has, of recent years, 
undergone a very decided change with the consequence that, about the 
whole of after-school education, there is gradually developing a breadth 
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of view which is not content merely with continuation and technical 
classes, admirable as these undoubtedly are. 

What of the voluntary associations? I confess that, particularly in 
relation to wireless, my experience of them is not as encouraging as 
could be hoped. We have found—and now I speak as Chairman of the 
Scottish Area Council—that, while the Education Authorities are 
playing up splendidly, the organisation of groups by the voluntary 
bodies is very slow and sporadic, so much so that one is tempted to 
think that, by contrast with England, Scotland has little use for the 
hard thinking and free and open discussion which the talks put forth 
by the B.B.C. entail. 

When I come next to consider the question whether any large 
increase in the numbers attending Adult Classes may be expected in 
the future, I find myself at a disadvantage. I do not know the local 
circumstances of each Joint Committee, for example, sufficiently well 
to assess with any certainty what the trends may be. I can deal, there- 
fore, only with generalities. I know, of course, the great developments 
in Glasgow and the West of Scotland where within ten years the num- 
ber of classes has been doubled. I know also that the study of Econo- 
mics no longer maintains its sovereign place and that the study of 
Languages, Social Sciences, Drama, Public Speaking and the like has 
been fostered in truly admirable fashion. I know also that in Edinburgh 
and elsewhere there has been no relaxation of the effort to increase the 
number and variety of possible courses. But are we getting all the 
students who might be attracted? Do we not remain too desperately 
“high-brow’’? I yield to none in my belief that the intimate relationship 
now existing between the Universities and Adult work in Scotland has 
been fundamental in achieving the progress that one can fairly and 
honestly claim. But, as it seems to me, there is a danger in the pseudo- 
academic atmosphere that still surrounds some, at least, of the work. 
Those who know the personnel of the classes may object to the 
imputation that a deal of the work is merely dabbling with great 
problems and that it is, at least better to dabble than not to touch great 
matters at all. Objection, too, may be raised that I am thinking of 
students of twenty years ago and that the moderns are a better equipped 
race than I imagine. I do not for a moment doubt the intense serious- 
ness of the efforts which the students are making and I reject out of 
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hand imputations of political significance in relation to the teaching 
that is given. But, as it seems to me, we have a tremendous task still to 
accomplish in the simplification of technique in relation to the pre- 
sentation of the material of the lectures and an equally great task in the 
simplification of the lecturing material itself. Particularly in relation to 
group listening, with which I have been for some years most closely 
acquainted, I get the strong impression that we are still too anxious to 
drive home a large number of points in a short space of time and in 
such a manner as baffles the ordinary person. The serious student in 
Adult Education will always attend and will follow a little wistfully 
perhaps, whithersoever the lecturer may lead, and if he is worth his salt 
will, at times, offer violent reaction in the discussion period. These 
men and women we know, and for them, especially after having read 
Mr. W. E. Williams’s Learn and Live, I venture to think that we have 
established feelings akin to reverence. But I put it to you for discussion 
to-night as to whether, in following a highly academic and severely 
intellectual ideal, we are not militating against a considerable develop- 
ment of Adult Education ina wider sense than we commonly conceive 
of it? Is the bridge, in fact, between continuation class education as we 
know it in Scotland to-day completely formed, or must we be content to 
think that only the relatively few of our fellow-countrymenare naturally 
interested in the things of the mind or hand or eye? Furthermore, are 
we using our teaching power to the full? You cannot, I think, ask the 
University lecturer to do more than he is doing and, unless much 
greater funds become available than are at present at the disposal of the 
Universities, there is little likelihood of the development in Scotland 
of the system of extra-mural tutors which flourishes in some of the 
English Universities. But in all the secondary schools of Scotland you 
have honours graduates, many of whom would, I believe, welcome 
opportunities of work in Adult Education which they do not now get. 
I speak now not of the cities so much as of the towns of varying size in 
Scotland where the secondary schools are situated. It ought, in my 
view, to be possible for the Universities to get into closer touch with 
these men and women for in them lies a source of great potentiality 
in the spread of Adult Education. 

To these questions I have no rounded answer to give. But I am 
more than ever convinced that the cause of the education of adults is 
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worth all the effort we can make and the stimulus we can give. In days 
when before our eyes we see the crumbling of that civilisation amid 
which, with all its faults, we have been proud to live, it is surely 
incumbent on each of us, more favourably placed than some of our 
fellows, to do what lies in our power to ensure that, towards the 
examination of those grave problems, moral in their deepest intent, 
there shall be at least a core in the nation able to confront them with 
cool heads and with a reasoned judgment that will not falter in the 
critical times that lie ahead. 


The Attitude of the Scottish Education Department 

Mr. T. Grainger Stewart, M.C., T.D., who followed Dr. Peddie, 
said that his task was to give the official blessing of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department to the Adult Education Movement in general. The 
Department had always taken a very real and practical interest in the 
Adult Education Movement. Mr. Grainger Stewart traced the develop- 
ment of the official attitude to Adult Education in Scotland from the 
time after the War when Adult Education was still under the continua- 
tion classes code to the time of the 1934 regulations for Adult Education 
and the 1936 circular, in which the Education Department suggested 
lines of advance for the Movement. He pointed out that as a conse- 
quence of the work of the Educational Endowments Commission there 
were already thirteen areas in Scotland in which Educational Endow- 
ments money could be used to finance Adult Education. The total sum 
available in these areas was £1,145 a year. He concluded by saying that 
the Department was definitely interested in the Adult Education 
Movement and wanted to do all it could to develop the work. 


Points from the Discussion 


Mr. W. H. Marwick, Edinburgh: 

He felt a certain sense of disappointment, and even frustration, at 
the rate of progress made in Scotland. He did not think anything was 
to be gained by blaming education authorities or the universities or the 
Government. The fundamental root of the difficulty seemed to him to 
be that there was no popular movement in favour of adult education in 
this country. They must try to get more intimate relations with the 
organized working-class movements. So far the universties and educa- 
tion authorities had not succeeded in doing that. 
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Mr. T. L. Macdonald, Tyneside: 

He agreed with Mr. Marwick. Education was being provided from 
the top and that was spoiling the demand from the bottom. Very often, 
local authorities, by running classes entirely themselves, were re- 
ducing the scope of voluntary bodies. This led to the decay of volun- 
tary bodies and reduction of means of communication between the 
students and the authorities who were running the classes. 


Dr. A. Morgan, Edinburgh: 

He said in the South East of Scotland the number of adult education 
workers had increased ten-fold since the War, but in Scotland they were 
still too far behind England. In Scotland, the universities’ work in adult 
education was entirely voluntary, and considering the restricted re- 
sources of the universities, they were giving liberal assistance. They get 
no grants whatever for adult education. If the universities were to do 
more, they must receive financial assistance from the Government. 


Sir Alexander McEwan, Inverness-shire: 

He said that neither the elementary school child on leaving school 
nor the ordinary graduate on leaving a university was educated. Adult 
education should be provided for everyone who wanted it. A scheme 
must be devised to make adult education possible for everyone. This was 
far more important than anything we are doing at present for our 
people. It was not a question of spending a few thousands a year, but of 
spending tens of thousands of pounds, before we would do anything 
adequate. 


Sir Hector Hetherington, Glasgow University: 

In summing up the discussion he said they had been given a picture 
of adult education in Scotland that was now much more full of en- 
couragement than it was twenty years ago. That was perfectly consistent 
with the view that the change had been largely one of attitude and of 
formal regulation, rather than a measure of accomplishment. The 
machine was ready now. One of the reasons why there had been 
greater progress in England and Wales than in Scotland was that it was 
possible for the universities, the Workers’ Educational Association, the 
local authorities and others who were interested in the business to take 
the initiative in it with the assurance that they were going to have direct 
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Government grants behind it. The whole administrative machine in 
England and Wales was such that the people who wanted these things 
had easy access to the financial resources with which to run them. He 
pointed out that in England, to run a tutorial class, a university extra- 
mural department had first to get students to pledge themselves to three 
years’ work, and then to agree to spend £25 per annum on the class; then 
the department would get £60 from the central Government and £15 
from the local education authority: thus, with £1,000 per annum, the 
university could run forty tutorial classes. Glasgow was spending more 
than £1,000, but owing to the financial difficulties in Scotland, was not 
able to run tutorial classes in the same way as they were run in England. 
He had a feeling that we knew little of the facts about adult education in 
Scotland. Each of them knew certain facts about their own authorities 
or about their own areas. No careful analytical study had been made of 
the adult education movement in Scotland in the last twenty years, and 
such a study seemed one of the things that the Scottish Branch of the 
British Institute of Adult Education might carry out. There was a big 
field open for study, and he would like to see some conspectus of the 
material. This suggestion was taken up at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Scottish Branch, and it was agreed that the Council should go 
fully into the question of making such a survey of adult education. 


ITI. The Work of the L.E.A. in Adult 
Education—with Special Reference 
to Rural Areas 
Sim PERCIVAL MEADON, C.B.E. 


Director of Education for Lancashire 


HE Adult Education movement which began as an experimental 

extension of University teaching, is steadily becoming a per- 
manent and integral part of our educational system and of national life, 
with a living and developing tradition of its own. If we compare the 
present position of Adult Education with its situation only a genera- 
tion ago, we shall not find it difficult to discover grounds for optimism. 
Then the total amount of organized education of a non-vocational 
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character for men and women was very small, and was provided almost 
entirely by voluntary organizations, who also occasionally co-operated 
with the Universities. The voluntary principle is still vigorous, but is 
now assisted financially by both the State and the Local Education 
Authorities, and the amount of such assistance increases each year. 
Moreover, the Universities, the Local Education Authorities and the 
Voluntary Bodies have each their own activities in this field of work, 
and in addition show an increasing desire to enter into schemes of co- 
operation. In some administrative areas the number of adults in 
attendance at non-vocational courses established by the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities now exceeds the number attending courses arranged 
by the Voluntary Bodies. More and more the part played by the Local 
Authorities is becoming an important factor in the situation, although, 
unfortunately, a number of authorities still hold themselves aloof from 
the work. Not only has the total number of students substantially 
increased, but the quality of both the students and the teachers has im- 
proved; and, on the whole, it can be said that, notwithstanding its 
many-sided character and sporadic growth, there has been an advance 
in the technique of Adult Education. But I desire to refer more to the 
problems that have arisen than to the degree of success which has been 
achieved. 


The Adult Student’s Motive 

With this growth in the movement there has come increased recog- 
nition of the great variety of the capacities, needs and interests of the 
different students. Some join classes because of their desire for greater 
personal development—the wish to satisfy their own intellectual, 
zsthetic and spiritual needs so that they may lead fuller and richer 
lives. Others are anxious to follow a particular course of study in the 
hope that it will help them to arrive at a more satisfactory philosophy 
of life. Many attend from a desire to understand the political and 
economic problems which confront society to-day, so that they may 
take a more intelligent and effective part in their own organizations or 
in public affairs. Some have the capacity and previous education to 
enable them to follow with benefit a three-years’ course which demands 
somewhat concentrated effort. Another type of student has already 
developed some intellectual interest and joins the class because of this 
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interest and his desire to advance his knowledge of it. A different type 
comes without having as yet acquired any literary taste or interest. 
There are others who do not know what they want and are not likely to 
know until they have been offered a choice and have obtained some 
experience of its nature. Some are attracted by the opportunity the 
class affords for companionship. 

We are finding that these differences in the students themselves, in 
their capacities, their attainments, their tastes, their aims and their out- 
look are greater than were at first supposed, and it is not always easy 
for the tutor to discover a common starting-place when a new class is 
beginning its work. In class after class, therefore, we find students 
who cannot stand the pace and who are unable to give that personal 
contribution which educational work requires. Moreover, there are 
many to whom the type and standard of educational work we offer 
makes no appeal. Although there are subjects suitable for Aduit 
Education which are not academic in character, the work conducted 
by the Universities and the Voluntary Associations is still in the main 
academic in character and is practically confined to Economics, Litera- 
ture, Psychology, Philosophy, History, Appreciation of Art and 
Music and one or two branches of Natural Science. The work of the 
Local Authorities in this field is more diversified and wider in its range, 
but the small percentage of the total adult population which has so far 
been attracted to the movement is far from satisfactory, and is an 
indication that either the content of our courses of study or our method 
of presentation fails to appeal to many. I do not wish to suggest that 
we want all or even a definite percentage of the population to attend 
adult classes over a period of years, but rather that we want adult 
education to be taken for granted by the whole community, so that it 
will make its appeal to the man in the street as well as to the enthusiast; 
to the general public and not only to the picked students. 


The Simpler Varieties of Adult Education 

We have perhaps tended to concentrate our attention upon the 
longer and more advanced courses for adults and have somewhat 
neglected the simpler, less strenuous and less abstract forms which 
large numbers of this generation of adults undoubtedly need. Many 
of them find it difficult to maintain interest in one subject for a fairly 
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long period, particularly if it necessitates close study and critical 
reading. The Tutorial Class has helped a large number of men and 
women and is a most valuable part of our Adult Education system, 
bringing in a real sense the University and its culture to the people 
outside its walls. It is essential that it should progress and that its 
standard should be kept high if the standard of the work of the Move- 
ment as a whole is to be maintained. The one-year classes aiid the 
terminal courses make less strenuous demands and attract a larger 
number of students, although our experience is that some of these 
cease attendance because they find the work is beyond them, while 
some who continue would have been more profitably engaged in 
attending simpler expositions with less exacting standards. For these 
members of the community we have to be prepared to use such agen- 
cies as Discussion Groups, Dramatic and Play-reading Societies, 
Natural History Societies, Literary Societies, Musical Societies, Week- 
end and Short Courses, and even single lectures. We have perhaps in 
the past thought of the Adult Education Movement too much i. terms 
of Tutorial Classes, One-Year Classes and Terminal Courses, with the 
tutorial class as the head and forefront of the movement, and the 
other classes as rather like tutorial classes of a less advanced character. 
The recent growth in Adult Education is, however, taking the move- 
ment on to new lines of development and enabling it to break new 
ground among new classes of students, and this old conception of the 
movement can no longer be held if we are to cater for the very much 
more diverse kinds of students than we had before. Courses should be 
planned and conducted with the needs of different types of students 
definitely in mind, and with the knowledge that they have only 
limited leisure. 

Recognition of the fact that those who could not fulfil the strenuous 
obligations of tutorial class study needed a different kind of class with 
different aims and a different technique led to a striking contribution to 
Adult Education being made by the London County Council in the 
shape of their Literary Institutes, Women’s Institutes and Men’s 
Institutes. The popularity and success of these institutes, with the 
many-sided appeals they make, have served to emphasize the fact that 
“Adult Education is the education of men and women, by all the 
ways and means that ingenuity can devise, for all the purposes of life”. 
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The Literary Institutes provide classes in such subjects as Literature, 
History, Languages, Social Science, Music and Elocution for students 
who have received a good basis of education. The students are not 
drawn from organized bodies but come singly from the general un- 
organized public. The Men’s Institutes deal with another side of the 
Adult Education problem, and cater for a different type of student who 
has undertaken no education since he left the elementary school. The 
subjects taken include Handicrafts, Hobbies, Music, Physical Training 
and general cultural subjects. The Women’s Institutes offer instruc- 
tion in a wide range of practical subjects associated with the home, as 
well as in Literature, Art, Music, Physical Training and Health subjects. 


The Work of the Lancashire Education Committee 

An account of some activities in the Area I am fortunate to serve 
may be of special interest. The Lancashire Education Committee’s 
interest in Adult Education is of long standing, but until September, 
1928, it was almost wholly indirect and took the form of grants in aid 
to the Universities of Manchester and Liverpool, the W.E.A., and in a 
somewhat different manner to the Women’s Institute Movement 
within the county area. This procedure was typical of its attitude 
towards all worthy voluntary bodies, and in accord with its policy of 
encouraging them to develop along their own lines, rather than to 
assume control of their activities or to dictate to them in any way. 
It was evident, however, not long after the War that despite the valu- 
able contribution made by the voluntary bodies this was by no means 
enough, and that by far the larger section of the community was 
either receiving little attention or could not best be catered for by the 
existing machinery. 

Nowhere was this more obvious than in the rural parts of the 
county, even though in some respects the problem presented was 
equally urgent in its industrial districts; but whereas the inhabitants of 
the latter had some kind of access to cultural amenities, the countryside 
was practically out of touch, possibly too, out of sympathy, with the 
newer educational developments and to some extent with the many 
social organizations which have sprung into being in the post-War 
world. 

The urgent needs of the large population in industrial Lancashire, 
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coupled with the geographical disposition of the Universities, made it 
difficult for the voluntary bodies to give much consideration to the 
rural areas, or (for that matter) to many of the smaller urban districts; 
and it was, in fact, for this reason that the Education Committee 
decided, after consultation with the Universities, to embark upon its 
own scheme in an area to which it alone had easy access and where it 
was known and recognized as the voluntary bodies were not. Another, 
and equally important, reason urging it to direct action was the 
realization that new methods, if not new aims, must be attempted if the 
appeal to the people were to be widened sufficiently to attract the 
general body of the adult community. 

What the committee wanted primarily was to quicken interests in 
‘the things of the mind’, a difficult task in an area with no humanistic 
links and without a cultural tradition. To have offered formal courses 
would have met with no response, to have worked at first through the 
channels of the Evening School would have been equally fatal. It was, 
therefore, decided to appoint an organizer to reside in the district and 
to give him a generous measure of freedom to experiment and develop 
activities acceptable to the people themselves. In September, 1928 
therefore, the first organizer appointed took up residence in the dis- 
trict, and at an inaugural meeting to which all the representative people 
in the area had been invited the committee’s scheme was launched. 

To speak or write of “a scheme’’ at this stage is possibly a little mis- 
leading. There was in effect no scheme, only an organizer, charged 
with the mission of arousing the interest of the people in the area in 
what were then very vaguely defined cultural amenities and to bring 
home to them their needs on this side of life. It was a speculative ven- 
ture which might easily have failed at an early date. That it did not do 
so, but has within the short space of nine years become a recognized 
organization with its groups and branches not only in some sixty 
villages, but also in twenty urban centres and requiring the services of 
three full-time organizers and a host of part-time tutors, is ample 
justification of the Committee’s action. 

The first organizer began activities by personal interviews with 
representative people (and sometimes with casual acquaintances) in 
Garstang, the selected focus of the work. Some indication of the 
difference between urban and rural Lancashire can perhaps be most 
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readily appreciated when it is realized that this, the largest township in 
the area, has a total population of less than a thousand. Many of the 
villages are indeed much smaller, those lying along the slopes of the 
Pennines or hidden in the folds of the Lake District being no more 
than scattered hamlets, in several instances with a day school popula- 
tion of about twenty where the removal of one or two families is 
sufficient to upset the balance of possible attendances for either day 
school or adult evening work. 

The results of the first interviews were sufficiently encouraging to 
make a preliminary meeting possible, and out of this came a short 
series of talks on local history. The venture thus launched, it was 
possible to approach other villages supported by a concrete achieve- 
ment, which proved more valuable by way of illustration than a dis- 
course on adult education and its possibilities. Although the demand 
for local history is infrequently urged, now that the varied activities 
conducted are more generally known and appreciated, the approach 
to a potential centre still follows early procedure. First the interviews 
and the hunting up of individuals, then the preliminary meeting with a 
tentative programme to follow, and if this proves sufficiently encourag- 
ing, the arranging for the next session of a somewhat more ambitious 
series of activities. 

In the majority of centres the appeal is made in the first instance 
through a Single Talks Programme spread out either monthly or fort- 
nightly during the winter months and arranged on the most suitable 
evening. To the hardened townsman any evening might seem suitable 
in a village, but no view could be more erroneous. Most villages 
nowadays—and particularly during the winter—are hives of social 
activity, and the difficulty of finding a free week evening which will 
suit the community as a whole is often considerable. Even where this 
condition of things does not obtain, another difficulty is presented by 
the transport facilities which make access to the cinema in the nearest 
town increasingly easy. 

Both these factors, so indicative of the manner in which increased 
leisure is occupied by the average man and woman—particularly the 
younger adult—have had to be borne in mind in making the first 
appeal to a centre and have emphasized the need to introduce activities 
which bear upon living interests and meet the people at their own 
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level—which is usually far removed from the intellectual plane. 
Attractive titles for talks have to be employed, and the programme 
itself based upon the nature and interests of the village approached. 
In the more isolated centres constant use has been made of good 
lantern lectures, a typical programme being the following organized 
at Foxfield, remotely set in the Lake District: 
An Early Reformer; Then and Now; Geology of the Lake District; 
The Tyrol; A Trip to the Alps; Some Victorian Novelists; How 
Parliament works; East Africa; Ceylon; The Western Highlands; Do 
Animals Reason? 


As an intermediate type conducted at Warton, a fairly large village 

and a little nearer the towns, the following list is a good example: 
Romantic Composers in Music; the Villages of Morecambe Bay; 
Modern Tendencies in Art; Old Fallacies about Birds; The Brontés; 
Everyday Science; Aspects of Modern Literature; Humour in 
Literature. 


Whenever possible the Single Talks Programme has been followed 
by a short course or courses in one or other of the subjects treated in 
the introductory lecture. Thus, for instance, the talks on books in the 
above programme were followed by a short course of six meetings on 
Modern Literature. In some instances, however, the appeal to the 
community of the single talk has been too great to allow this kind of 
programme to be entirely superseded by courses, and in many centres 
there has been an interweaving of the Course and the Single Talks 
Programme. The most notable example of this is afforded in Pilling 
Lane, where the work was initiated in 1929/ This is a small and scat- 
tered community on the shores of Morecambe Bay, primarily occupied 
in poultry-keeping, now one of Lancashire’s standard industries. Here 
in successive winters fortnightly lectures have been given of a standard 
quite comparable to those arranged by a University Extension Board 
and as appreciatively followed. These have been attended regularly for 
some seven years by an average of at least forty adults, and vigorous 
discussions have formed an essential feature of each meeting. The 
following programme is typical: 

Modern Literature; Music To-day; Border History; Science in the 

Modern World; Our Educational System; Europe as seen from 
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Geneva (II); National Planning; The Kingdom of the Mind; George 

Romney; Local Government. 

In addition, a smaller group has regularly throughout the winter 
listened to and discussed successive series of broadcast talks. 

Although an average of some 300 single lectures is now given 
annually, they form actually only a small part of the work, the greater 
part of which is increasingly conducted in courses of varying length; 
last year, for example, there were 47 such Short Courses and 41 Longer 
Courses (a Short Course being of not more than eleven and a Longer 
Course of twelve or more meetings duration), and the following titles 
give some indication of their scope: How we are Governed; Local 
Government; World Problems; Changes in the Map of Europe; Imperial 
Relations; Everyday Science; Modern History; the Modern Novel; 
Books and Authors; the Nature of Living Things; Keyboard Music; 
Astronomy; the Modern Point of View; the Drama; Plays and their 
Production; Choral Music; Great Composers; Local History; the World 
We Live in; Europe after Waterloo; Current Events and their Import; 
Modern Drama; the Artist and his Public. 

Attendances for these have usually been lower than for single talks, 
but the substitution of the group for the audience; the maintained con- 
tact with the one tutor; and the greater possibilities for discussion have 
given the group so formed a stability usually lacking in the more casual 
audience. Only in the more remote centres have such attendances been 
less than 10; the average for the course in the larger centres has been 
18, although in several places much higher regular attendances have 
been recorded. In one centre 50 adults have followed a course in 
music for the past three years. 

Not the least interesting feature of the work has been the constantly 
increasing demand during the past three or four years for talks and 
courses bearing directly upon the very crucial problems in the modern 
world, and nowhere has this been more noticeable than in the Men’s 
Groups which were instituted experimentally some three years ago. 
In a number of villages it had been noted that whereas—and largely 
through their interest in the Women’s Institutes—women came readily 
to meetings, the men were less responsive; and it was, therefore, 
decided to appeal directly to them by the attempted organizing of 
informal Men’s Discussion Groups. They were variably successful, 
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but in several centres the numbers who came forward seemed to 
justify their continuance, and such groups are now becoming an 
accepted and desirable feature of the scheme in both rural and urban 
centres. All are mainly preoccupied with modern problems, although, 
as the following programme of a fortnightly series indicates, by no 
means exclusively so: 

The Morning’s Paper; Democracies and Dictatorships; Getting the 

Best out of Reading; Our Educational System; Chemistry in the Service 

of Man; the Novels of Thomas Hardy; Exploring the Sub-conscious 

Mind; China To-day; the Local Water Supply; National and Town 

Planning; Voluntary Organization in the service of the State. 

Attendances for such groups have been exceedingly good and have 
rarely fallen below 25, while the nature and interest of the discussion 
period have been most encouraging. 

Allied with this kind of informal activity is the Wireless Listening 
Group. From the outset of the work use has been made of the pro- 
grammes broadcast regularly for discussion groups; and while their 
numbers have fluctuated considerably—and largely on account of the 
nature of the programme broadcast—in most sessions at least six 
such groups have followed a winter’s series of talks with commendable 
regularity. 

Frequently the organizing of a Listening Group has led to the 
establishing in the subsequent session of a class conducted directly by a 
tutor, a procedure wholly in accord with the aims of the Corporation in 
stimulating through its Talks Programmes the interests of the ordinary 
run of men and women in more formal and consequential adult work. 
Among such groups that maintained at Pilling Lane ought to receive 
honourable mention as being one of the earliest and longest-lived 
Discussion Groups in the country: it was reported upon in the most 
favourable terms in the pamphlet Wireless Listening Groups issued by 
the Board of Education. 

Although the interest in modern problems is increasing almost 
embarrassingly, it is still exceeded by that shown in the drama and 
music as living arts. Nothing else conducted under the scheme has 
given quite so clear an indication of the sense of very real enjoyment 
that comes of leisure rightly used. From the beginning of things the 
response to the drama has been remarkable, and the great majority of 
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villages now have their drama groups which meet regularly to study 
plays and to follow both the theoretic and practical side of dramatic 
work. In the smaller centres the drama group forms an integral part of 
the rural adult organization; in the urban centres, which have recently 
been approached, special courses in dramatic technique and the choice 
and study of good plays have been arranged to appeal particularly, 
though not exclusively, to members of various amateur organiza- 
tions. 

Younger people in particular have been the more readily attracted 
to this kind of work. In the majority of instances groups follow up the 
study of plays and of dramatic technique in the courses arranged by 
the production of both short and longer plays. The amount of extra 
time so given is almost incredible, for in addition to the actual taking of 
parts, group members construct their own scenery, frequently make their 
own costumes and arrange lighting effects to supplement the usually 
inadequate and meagre fittings to be found in most village halls. Some 
notable productions of both modern and standard plays have thus 
been given not only locally, but in other villages, and the co-operation 
entailed in this latter procedure has enormously helped the general 
conduct of the work. The fact that the classes study and produce such 
plays as Macbeth, Dear Brutus, She Stoops to Conquer, The Devil’s 
Disciple, Laburnum Grove, Hobson’s Choice, The Silver Box, Escape, 
Children in Uniform, The Merchant of Venice and a great number of 
modern short plays, is indicative both of the standard achieved and 
the interest shown in an art which appeals so directly to country 
people. 

The stimulation of an interest in music, surprisingly enough, proved 
at first somewhat difficult, but during the past three years a growing 
number of music groups has been formed and ‘musical appreciation’ is 
supplemented in them by the preparation of madrigals, glees and 
longer works, particularly of Handel. The most recent development 
on this side has been the formation in two centres of orchestral 
groups. 

By the end of the third winter session, it was observed that members 
who had remained faithful began to be concerned about the following 
year, and some attempt at planning programmes well in advance was 
made. In a sense this closed the more definitely pioneering chapter, and 
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organization has certainly been very much easier since then. This 
coincided with an extension of the work to the Lake District, or that 
part of it within the county borders, and a second organizer was ap- 
pointed to develop activities in this very difficult area. 

The most serious problem here was the lack of a sufficient number 
of suitable part-time tutors, a difficulty only to be overcome for some 
time by the organizer conducting personally the greater number of 
activities which he was able to initiate. This difficulty is still fairly 
acute and remains an obstacle to progress. Except on very rare occa- 
sions it is impossible to call upon the services of the University staffs, 
and the organization has had to fall back on the limited number of 
people in the area itself who are not only willing but suitable both by 
attainment and personal qualifications to assist in this kind of work, 
which often involves journeys of from fifteen to twenty miles to and 
from a village. At this stage some fifty part-time lecturers and tutors 
serve on the rural panel, and the difficulty of increasing this number or 
of making changes in the personnel is giving rise to some concern, 
particularly as there is every indication of continued expansion in the 
future. An increasing part in local organization is fortunately being 
taken by local voluntary secretaries and committees, and not the least 
active have been the village head teachers and their assistants. Their 
contribution during the whole course of the scheme has been invalu- 
able. 

A further aid in co-ordinating these activities and strengthening the 
co-operative effort have been the annual Rallies at Garstang (for the 
southern part of the area) and at Ulverston (for the Lake District). 
These have now established themselves as an essential feature, and are 
regularly attended by representatives and members of all the groups 
taking part in the work. Procedure for these has crystallized into a 
special afternoon lecture followed by tea and an evening demonstration 
of plays and music performed by members of groups in the various 
villages. These annual gatherings are supplemented also by excursions 
during the summer period and by local social activities all of which 
contribute to the continuation of the work less as a scheme than as a 
movement. 

During the past twelve months a new direction has been given to 
the Committee’s interest by its decision to provide for the needs of its 
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many smaller urban districts uncatered for by the Voluntary Bodies 
or to whom little more than a sectional appeal had been made. To 
initiate this new scheme the Organizing Tutor was withdrawn from 
rural work and a third organizer appointed to succeed him at Garstang, 
where it should be mentioned the rural organization is housed in a 
special building and where the Garstang groups meet for courses and 
lectures. This building also houses the local branch of the County 
Library. 

As yet the urban movement is only in its pioneering stages, and the 
main concern thus far is with the general body of the people with 
whom the Conimittee is desirous that contact shall be made. In carry- 
ing out the Committee’s wishes, the organizer has conducted cam- 
paigns in the many clubs and institutions active in the towns; the 
response has been very good. 

All the results of the current session are not as yet tabulated, but 
briefly it can be said that the total number of centres—inclusive of 
urban and rural areas—for the year now ending has been approxi- 
mately 100, and that in them not less than 1,500 meetings have been 
conducted during the course of the session. To these, over 3,000 
people of all types and very wide age range have come with increasing 
regularity. The average course membership was 20. 

The following tables give a general indication of the progress of 
the scheme: 


Summary of Courses, Meetings and Subjects taken 
1. Number of Meetings. 


Year Centres x Short Courses Longer Courses Meet- 


1936-37 300 47(294meetings) 41 (851 meetings) 1,445 
1935-36 69 224 §0(293 » ) 330515 
1934-35 61 247 40(240 4, ) 32(432 
1933-34 §7 240 31(194 ) 31(480 
1932-33 §4 1446 20(97 » ) 37(558 5, 
1931-32 §3 79 16(88 ) 32(503 
1930-31 41 108 29 (171 » 16(213 
1929-30 25 89 24 (145 ey 3 ( 46 ” 
1928-29 17 108s 
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2. Disposition of Courses (by Subject): 


Literature Total 

and the Historical Total Course 

Year Drama Music Basis Science Psychology Art Courses Meetings 
1936-37, 6 88 1,145 
1935-36 42 14 22 5 - - 83 808 
1934-35 31 II 26 I 72 672 
1933-34 32 2 62 674 
1932-33 29 57 655 
1931-32 26 3 18 3 - - 50 591 
1930-31 14 11 18 2 - - 45 384 
1929-30 12 3 6 6 - - 27 191 
1928-29 9 I 2 I - - 13 92 


In addition to the type of work carried out under the scheme 
described above, the Authority has worked hard to foster the growth 
of non-vocational or informal courses of study in its technical schools 
and evening institutes, both for men and women. It also gives financial 
assistance to the two Universities in its area in respect of their extra- 
mural work and to the Voluntary Bodies, such as the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
who conduct educational classes. The only conditions laid down for 
this co-operation are the usual ones—viz., that the courses shall be open 
to all students who desire to attend and can profit by them; that the 
classes shall be conducted by teachers who are properly qualified in 
thé subjects; and that the courses of study shall be free from political 
propaganda. 

Usually adult education classes have no rooms of their own in 
which to meet and are dependent upon such accommodation as is 
available. This means that a variety of rooms are in use and not all are 
well suited to the needs of adults. It is a decided advantage when the 
Local Education Authority can place centrally situated premises that 
are heated and well lighted, and furnished with comfortable seats and 
tables, at the disposal of the Adult Classes either free or at a nominal 
rent. As it is, a large number of classes meet in schoolrooms, though 
unfortunately not all are provided with suitable seats. The growth in 
the number of secondary and new senior schools with their more 
suitable furniture is proving very helpful for these classes. Some Local 
Authorities are wisely furnishing selected rooms for adult classes in 
areas where a settlement or club is not available. 
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With the expansion of the movement has arisen the problem of the 
supply of suitable tutors. Leadership in a democratic class of adults 
calls not only for sound knowledge of the subject, but also for the 
skilful teacher who is able to adapt his methods to the attainments and 
outlook of his students, giving good-humoured and provocative 
lectures rather than academic and dry ones and generally adapting his 
treatment to the topic under consideration. It is also very helpful if he 
has an acquaintance with the social background of those forming the 
class, so that he can draw upon their experiences and the better appre- 
ciate their approach to the points raised. He should know, too, how to 
stimulate discussion and to control its relevance. He has also to hold a 
strictly objective view of controversial subjects, often in the face of 
partisan opinions forcibly expressed by some of his students. The 
supply of first-rate tutors is, of course, limited. Fortunately we now 
have a nucleus of full-time tutors in adult education, giving their 
whole time to the work and able to establish a professional standard in 
the conduct of classes. These experienced tutors can give expert 
guidance to young teachers and discuss with them their difficulties and 
schemes of work, particularly if conferences or week-end or summer 
schools are arranged as meeting places for those engaged in teaching 
adult classes. When these whole-time tutors are able to reside in the 
districts they serve, and have a close acquaintance with the life of their 
areas, they are much better able to bring their powers of organizing and 
teaching to their difficult task than are the occasional tutors whose 
chief occupation is elsewhere. Experience has shown that it is easy for 
the enthusiastic full-time tutor to be overloaded with classes. This, of 
course, is an unsound policy, especially if the tutor is to retain his fresh- 
ness and have proper time for the preparation of his lectures and for 
keeping in touch with the communal life of the University or other 
Body to which he is attached. We have now reached a stage at which 
we need, in every area where adult education is developing, at least 
some nucleus of full-time tutors of different types with whom we can 
associate occasional or part-time tutors. These full-time tutors, besides 
taking some classes, co-ordinate the work of the part-time tutors in 
their area and undertake the work of stimulation of interest in adult 
education, working up groups which can subsequently be taken over 
by other tutors, thus stimulating demand as well as organizing supply. 
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There are also problems arising in connexion with the development of 
work amongst women, and we have found that the appointment of a 
woman Staff Tutor has led to the formation of special types of classes 
suitable for and attractive to women. 

Quite often the tutor has to give guidance in reading to some of his 
students if they are to develop the habit of active study as opposed to 
passive listening, and to discuss with them difficulties they have 
encountered in the course of their reading. Fortunately in making their 
lists of books for reading the tutors are now able to draw upon the 
resources of the Local and the County Libraries as well as the Regional 
and National Libraries. 

One discouragement which the tutor has to face is the frequent 
change in the membership of his class—the introduction of new faces 
and the losing sight of the old and known ones. This discouragement 
is lessened when the tutor has the opportunity of working for an 
Adult School or College or Settlement where each succeeding genera- 
tion of students leaves its mark and where he can therefore still observe 
the effect of his work after the students have left. This is one of the 
many advantages attached to the close connexion of adult education 
with a place of learning which has a corporate life of its own. Many 
Local Education Authorities now appreciate the importance of this 
point of view, and are endeavouring to establish close co-operation 
between their Technical Colleges and the Adult Education Movement 
by providing suitably furnished classrooms and common-rooms for 
adults in the Colleges. This may lead to the development of a new 
type of local College or centre of learning which may have a marked 
beneficial effect on the social life of the people. 


LIV. Adult Education in Rural Areas 


W. D. RITCHIE 
Director of Education for Selkirkshire 
N an early summer day about a hundred and forty years ago, 
a young Scottish shepherd was seated on the hillside wrestling 


with his first efforts in self-expression. ‘Having very little spare 
time from my flock, which was unruly enough, I folded and stitched 
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a few sheets of paper which I carried in my pocket. I had no ink horn; 
but in place of it I borrowed a small phial, which I fixed in a hole in 
the breast of my waistcoat, and having a cork fastened by a piece 
of twine it answered the purpose fully as well. . . . I had no method 
of learning to write save by following the Italian alphabet; and there- 
fore I always stripped myself of my coat and vest when I begun to 
pen a song, yet my wrist took a cramp, so that I could rarely make 
above four or five lines at a sitting.’ Six months in all was the total 
period of this young man’s attendance at school. The Psalms of David 
and Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, laboriously speiled through, 
were at this time his main achievements in the study of literature. 
Some years later he wrote advising a friend to do what without doubt 
he often did himself: ‘Put one of the volumes of Bell’s British Theatre 
in your pocket; and as soon as you have settled the ewes, pull it out; 
draw your plaid over your head, and read a tragedy’. That he not 
only read but appreciated the great plays of Shakespeare appears 
from his own account of one of his early visits to Edinburgh. He 
had gone from his lodgings in Candlemaker Row to see a Mr. John- 
stone in Hamlet. He is not impressed: ‘Do you really think that 
Shakespeare meant Hamlet to wave his arms, beat his breast, bellow 
and stamp like a fury in his far-fetched reveries? I don’t believe it... . 
But there was so much of the play that lay on him, and he exerted 
himself so much, that long ere it was done I felt far more for him as 
Mr. Johnstone than as Hamlet.’ But he was delighted with a Mr. 
Rock in the character of Polonius. ‘If I read in the Journal that Henry 
Fourth was to be acted and Mr. Rock to personate Sir John Falstaff, 
I would come from Ettrick on foot in order to be a spectator.’ I may 
at once admit that the case of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, is 
hardly normal, and that he corresponds in adult education to the ever- 
vaunted ‘lad o’ pairts’ in the old parish schools; but I have chosen 
to refer to him not only because he provides one or two relevant 
texts for the subject under discussion; I would first emphasize his 
zest, his unquenchable zeal for education. He was first possessed 
with the importance of the quest, and then exercised every ingenuity, 
and used every limited and imperfect opportunity that might serve 
to fulfil his purpose. Now may I suggest that this is the central problem 
of adult education to-day, the reawakening of zest, of the sense that 
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this development of mind and spirit is the finest and most urgent task 
that a human being can undertake, and the one that gives the most 
lasting reward? Without this zest in the individual, all codes and schemes 
and organizing are empty shells. If the British Institute has any pur- 
pose, is it not that we should kindle some fire of inspiration. 

There may be something in the charge that our mental climate 
has ceased to be invigorating. The passive pleasures of eye and ear, 
the endless opportunities for second-hand adventures and sensations, 
tend to paralyze effort and destroy initiative. But these tendencies 
are not universal; there are signs of resistance and healthy reaction; 
and these it is our duty to help and encourage. The greatest task 
before adult education is to make people realize individually and 
nationally that the greatest failure is despairing thought. ‘There is 
nothing to look at any more,’ says D. H. Lawrence; ‘everything has 
been seen to death.’ Yes, if we look only with the eye; but if instead 
we look through the eye, it is still possible to see the world in a grain 
of sand and heaven in a wild flower. 

Another thing you may learn from James Hogg is that activity 
is essential for education. ‘By reading one hour and writing two 
you will better improve your understanding and correct your taste 
then by reading all the three.’ Passive reception of lecture or printed 
page is of little account. We must make the facts and thoughts our 
own by some process of active assimilation. We must stir up the gift 
of God that is within us. Montaigne puts this in a memorable figure: 
‘The bees do here and there suck this and cull that flower, but after- 
ward they produce the honey, which is peculiarly their own, then it is 
no more Thyme or Marjoram.’ How much Thyme and Marjoram is 
gathered—in listening to lectures, in university note-books, in the 
course of reading! How soon the bloom fades and withers! How sel- 
dom do we by our own efforts convert it into honey! The success of 
studies, the health of social life can be measured by the mental activity 
produced. William Blake taught us to expect poison from standing 
water, which breeds reptiles of the mind. 

I have stated what I believe to be these two fundamental conditions 
of adult education, zest and activity, as a necessary preliminary to my 
special duty of considering the needs of adult education from the 
rural or, perhaps more accurately, the non-city point of view. In 
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what ways, to begin with, do the conditions differ? If you are standing 
beside a burn in spate, you will see that it is brown with unreturning 
soil that is being carried down to the lowlands and the sea. Denudation 
and drainage are man-made forces that have made the process more 
rapid, and the upland soil becomes steadily thinner and more barren. 
Has the same thing not happened with the human population of 
the countryside and the small towns? Has their life-blood not been 
drained away to the cities and larger industrial centres? As a nation 
we have taken far more human capital from the country places than 
we have ever put back. To-day our adult education should have a 
definite bias or prejudice towards the rural areas. On the grounds of 
national policy, economic sanity and individual well-being, we cannot 
go on increasing, for example, such bloated masses of human popula- 
tion as for example that one which is called Greater London, and leave 
so much of our countryside empty and dispirited. To say nothing of 
national defence, two vital issues are at stake, closely allied with one 
another—the national character and our greatest national industry 
of agriculture. As we were the first to exploit the special conditions 
of the nineteenth century, we should as a nation be the first to realize 
that we have left them far behind. But unfortunately it is still regarded 
as a great mark of intelligence and statesmanship to hunt and struggle 
to find markets for the gee-gaws and gadgets of our industrial civil- 
ization, and expect the more unfortunate and exploited populations 
of the world to provide in return our staple foods and essential raw 
materials. Ingenuity and cupidity are always making life more compli- 
cated. Is it not the main purpose of education, especially adult educa- 
tion, to bring us back to the simple and fundamental facts of life, 
to the eternal sanities? 

‘Only a man harrowing clods 

In a slow silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 

Half asleep as they walk 

Only thin smoke without flame 

From the heaps of couch grass: 

Yet this will go onward the same 

Though Dynasties pass.’ 

If we neglect, if we do not cherish our countryside, we are losing 
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grip on our national life. Let us in good time heed the warning cry 
of the old prophet: “Ye have not gone up into the gaps, neither made 
up the hedge for the house of Israel to stand in the battle in the day 
of the Lord.’ In the last verse of her little song, “The F'ddler,’ Marion 
Angus gives us a memorable picture of desolation: 

But, ah! wae’s me 

The hinmost tune he played— 

Twas just a dune wife 

Greetin’ in her plaid: 

Winds o’ a’ the years, 

Naked wa’s atween 

And the heather creep creepin’ 

O’er the bonnie dryin’ green.’ 

Our mood should not be sentimental regret, but alarm for some- 
thing lost to our civilization, whenever we see the heather creeping 
over the bonnie drying green. 

Adult education is a different sort of experience outside of the 
cities and away from the city conditions. Wit is less ready, verbal 
utterance is more diffident, and character ripens more slowly. On the 
other hand, there is a peculiarity which some of our most successful 
adult education workers have noticed and profited by—that the attitude 
of masters of classes is more humanistic than intellectual. Their interest 
is much more in the matter of a great writer’s work than the manner 
of his expression, in life than in technique. In economics or psychology, 
they are not really happy till they have got the matter brought within 
the focus of their own circumstances and experiences. I shall not 
presume to say that this attitude is superior to the severely intellectual 
attitude; nor do I wish to make too absolute a generalization; but at 
least there is a difference of this kind, and all who are concerned 
with rural adult education have to take account of it. 

I suppose the ideal soil for adult education would also be the best 
for the growth of civilization, and it is an interesting speculation to 
ask where it is to be found. It seems certain that for both, two ap- 
parently opposite things are needed, solitude and society. An excess 
of either, or deprivation of either, is bad for the development of charac- 
ter. An enormous packed crowd, say at a big football match, some- 
times reminds me of a large dark wood of too thickly planted, uniform, 
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little trees that are good for nothing but pit props. The lonely dwellers 
on our forsaken uplands and in our forgotten glens, on the other hand, 
remind me of those occasional stunted but stubborn trees we some- 
times see on wind swept hillsides; and then I think of those stately 
trees in parklands or spacious forests that are deeply rooted in good 
soil and have ample space to develop their branches and their native 
comeliness of shape and variety of colour: a distinction of solitude 
in a landscape of neighbourliness. I have elaborated this metaphor to 
suggest just one thing, but I think it is very important: that adult 
education, to be really successful, can never be divorced from the 
facts and the needs and ideals of individual and communal life. 

I should like to consider for a moment the importance of the word 
‘need’ that I have just used. I maintain that there is an urgent need 
for adult education in Scotland. But the word we more often hear 
used, at least by education committees, is ‘demand’. Most of us are 
familiar with some such mechanical formula as this: that an application 
for such and such a class will be considered if there is a ‘demand’ for 
it by twelve or sixteen or twenty persons. This would be quite satis- 
factory if there already existed in every part of every area a well- 
organized and articulate body like a branch of the W.E.A. But we 
all know that this isnot the case. People may have a desire for some- 
thing, a need for something, without being able to make it clear to 
themselves, far less tell other people about it, and moreover twenty 
such people may live in the same district and yet each one be unaware 
of the other nineteen. What happens in real life is that the individual 
or a small group have a firm faith that they can supply—or even create 
—a need. They are willing to surmise or risk or hopefully anticipate 
the demand. Let me take two examples. Motor buses, which now 
form a vast network over the land and form an essential part of our 
national life, did not come into being in response to a known and 
articulate demand. Many of the pioneers were informed that their 
services would never pay, or that the available passengers would 
merely be divided between railway and bus to the ruin of both. What 
has been the result? Leaving out the question of competition, a vast 
amount of entirely new business has been created. The other illustra- 
tion I shall mention in a word. Was there in Austria six months ago a 
ninety-nine per cent demand for Adolf Hitler? In this case also the 
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supply to a considerable extent preceded the demand! To come right 
down to our own special interests, is the magnificent work of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust not based on the same technique of 
estimating need and anticipating demand? The great County Library 
system alone supplies the answer. I therefore suggest that in view of 
the great need for adult education, there is no justification for sitting 
still and waiting complacently for something or somebody to turn 
up. 

Many of us are involved in one way or another in the Physical 
Fitness Campaign associated with the recent Physical Training and 
Recreation Act. You will at once recognize that the Government 
have been employing exactly the technique I have been describing. 
They say in effect this: there is a national need for physical fitness. 
Under the artificial conditions of industrial civilization free movement 
has been restricted, muscles have become softened, bodies undeveloped. 
A whole system of bodily re-education, by means both artificial and 
natural, has been inaugurated. I am not here discussing this movement; 
but I do say that a mental and spiritual fitness campaign is at least 
equally necessary, equally urgent, in the interests of the nation. If 
instincts have become weakened, the mental muscles require to be 
exercised and the moral fibre strengthened. We are told that in modern 
warfare an important and often decisive factor is the morale of the 
civilian population, and we may well add that it is just as important 
for peaceful development. Is it not so, that such greatness and such 
success as we have achieved as a nation in the past has been due to 
toughness of character, mental enlightenment and moral sureness, 
rather than to formidable bodily development? Bruce’s spider was 
a more deadly weapon against the English than his battle-axe, Wallace’s 
unconquerable soul than his legendary sword. In any crisis of our 
country’s affairs, time and effort and money spent on mental and 
spiritual rearmament can never be wasted. 

These general considerations seem to me to have a special bearing 
on the problem of adult education outside the city areas. Up to the 
present, the greatest emphasis has been placed upon the intellectual 
aspect of adult education. We have been inclined to regard it as a 
poor relation of the university. As fewer intelligent adults escape a 
university education in Scotland than in England, it has often been 
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asserted that the possible field of adult education in Scotland is small 
if not negligible. I want to challenge the whole conception. The 
development of the intellect alone makes people proud, makes for 
a new separation of classes, creates illusions of superiority and in- 
feriority. But I do not mean to disparage intellect. My point is that 
adult education should be, not merely a humanistic but a social enter- 
prise. What are the needs of the decent intelligent non-academic 
people we move among every day? We talk about power politics 
as if it were a foreign or international affair. But the majority of people 
in their working hours are in the grip of power relationships for the 
most of their lives. Few are in the position to push out their elbows 
or talk back as they would like. Not only that: their lives are narrowed 
by their occupations. If it were nothing else, adult education is a name 
for all those opportunities of forming free social groups which develop 
the intelligence and the emotions of their members. The resulting 
redistribution of relationships develops new leaders, new loyalties, 
and the spirit of co-operation. The great mass of people need wider 
interests and fresh emotional experiences if they are to escape the curse 
under which small communities are liable to exist, of narrowness of 
mind and mean-ness of spirit. Let me emphasize for a moment this 
point about fresh emotional experiences. These may come from an 
interest that has been awakened in music or poetry or drama or art, 
or even folk-dancing among people who are quite limited intellectually. 
But all the same they develop those qualities of insight and delicacy 
and community of feeling which are perhaps the most important 
elements of social education. I can think of no reason why such activ- 
ities—please note the word—should be regarded as in any way less 
valuable than studies that are more formally classed under the heading 
of adult education. I am reminded by John Donne’s words ‘we get 
when we forget,’ to remind you that people may have the best adult 
education when these somewhat unpleasing words are never men- 
tioned, and receive discipline of mind and accept instruction when they 
are almost unconscious of the process. 

I abhor the very idea of an intellectual separation of our rural 
or any other population into cream and skim milk. Where will you 
find a delicate ear, a beautiful voice, sensitiveness to natural beauty, 
a faithful secretary, a reliable member of a committee? Anywhere and 
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everywhere. There is a cross-section of society relative to every 
possible human activity. As I suppose we all feel quite valuable to 
ourselves, we should proceed on the assumption that every person 
is of practical value to the community for some reason or another. 
If there is one thing that I have learned, one thing more important 
than any other in my experience of adult education, it is to appreciate 
the truth of the lesson taught to the apostle Peter to cail nothing 
common or unclean, either in personal or subject matter. I agree 
that we know very little about the process of adult education and 
have not very full information about its extent. It is always bursting 
the banks we build for it, and flowing in new and strange channels. 
it is the most elusive form of education: we can often recognize it 
only after it has been here for a long time. In many aspects of educa- 
tion, the Scottish Education Department have been pioneers: but 
you may be reminded of another Government Department that 
has recently been wondering when and under what conditions they 
would give their blessing to the conquest of Abyssinia. 

One thing further I want to say about the way we regard adult 
education; it is emphatically not for the purpose of making up for a 
deficient education in childhood, nor is it a substitute for university 
education. The adult student has one distinguishing quality-r~ntact 
with life, of grappling successfully or otherwise with the problems 
éf making a living and fitting in with other people. His education 
is therefore in the best sense practical, and he is in a better position 
to react to stimulus and absorb what is good for him. 

From the kind of attitude I have tried to describe to you, several 
practical suggestions follow almost naturally, and I shall close by 
referring very briefly to these. 

1. Look round at the informal sorts of adult education that have 
attained some recent success, and analyse the reasons. For example, 
in Rotary and similar clubs, the obvious facts are (a) food and social 
intercourse, (6) a cross section of the community and (c) certain 
social aims and enterprises. In Women’s Rural Institutes and Towns- 
women’s Guilds you have also social intercourse; cross sections of 
society, variety and brightness; and a constant endeavour to widen the 
interests and knowledge of the members. 

2. Reconsider the question of accommodation. Have comfortable 
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rooms with good seating accommodation not necessarily in a school, 
with oppurtunities for social development if desired. If one finds it 
necessary to smoke a pipe to stimulate thought or mitigate boredom 
there is no reason why members of adult classes should not do so. 
But as for schools and school halls, they should be given as freely 
as possible for every educational or recreative purpose. 

3. There should be more psychological subtlety in the whole 
approach to recruitment of classes, the construction of the syllabus, 
and the method of treatment. In this matter you have only to think of 
the enormous improvement in the technique of B.B.C. talks during 
the last few years. 

4. There is required some kind of General Staff for Scotland for 
inquiry, research and guidance—we have it here, if we choose, in 
the British Institute. 

5- We require in each community a small committee"of interested 
persons to stimulate demand, if possible receive grants from 
educational trusts, and co-operate with the Educational Authority. 

6. I should like to bring to your notice a scheme of voluntary 
groups with which I am familiar. Give suitable accommodation during 
the Continuation Classes Session absolutely free of charge to any 
group of people for educational activity, whatsoever, provided they 
nominate a responsible leader. A few of these groups may fail eventually 
but many will be permanently successful, and may develop, though 
they need not do so, into regular classes or independent societies. 

7. One social element deserving encouragement is the development 
of excursions during the summer months or on Saturdays as develop- 
ments of class activities in biology, history, architecture or economics, 
or fresh visits as have already been made in many cases to university 
departments. 


Points from the Discussion 


Sir Alexander McEwan, Inverness-shire: 

He drew attention to the difficulty of transport costs in the Highland 
areas. In many cases, the cost of transport for a tutor was greater than 
the cost of a class. He also suggested that a school for Gaelic speakers 
could be set up in the Highlands. The sons and daughters of crofters 
could come to it for a six months’ course. This would preserve the 
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‘Gaelic interests and give the students an interest in living inthe 
Highlands. The best results in adult education were only to be got in 
residential colleges. There was obtained not merely lectures and 
tuitions, but intimate talks about one’s way of life. This was important 
for the Highlands. 


Mr. L. E. G. Laughton: 

He also drew attention to the difficulty of lecturers travelling to 
villages in the rural areas of Scotland. Another difficulty was that the 
social life of the Scottish village was fairly intensive, e.g., three nights 
per week were usually booked up by ordinary social engagements. The 
work of the Mutual Improvement Association was excellent but did 
not cover the whole field. We must have a listening class. We must have 
good wireless talks and good leaders for those classes. There was a 
lack of continuity in wireless talks. The wireless talks should be linked 
with the work of the Mutual Improvement Association; wireless talks 
should not be used indiscriminately; when they were good they should 
be listened to; when they were not, then other activities should be 
taken up. 


Dr. Insh, Educational Institute of Scotland: 
He emphasized the need to use schoolmasters in the rural areas who 
were competent to help the Adult Education Movement. 


Dr. D. M. Stewart, Glasgow: 

He suggested that a full-time tutor organizer in rural areas would help 
to strengthen the good things that remain of old Scottish life and breed 
new developments. Three years tenure of office is necessary for these 
tutors in order to show results. 


Sir Hector Hetherington: 

He said that the Joint Committee of Adult Education for the West 
of Scotland had adopted a report which urged that a full-time organizer 
should be appointed for a rural area. They hoped to get the financial 
support from the educational trusts. Thus the education authorities 
and the universities would be enabled to have an experimental scheme 
for a period of three years. This was a movement on the lines which 
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Sir Percival Meadon had so successfully followed in Lancashire. He 
hoped that education authorities would inaugurate schemes similar to 
those which Sir Percival Meadon had outlined in his speech. 


V. The Activities of the British Institute 


N account of the Institute’s programme of work in progress 

was given to the Conference by Mr. W. E. Williams, Secretary 
of the Institute. He recalled the metaphor in which the late Lord 
Haldane described the Institute—as a G.H.Q. which would plan the 
strategy of advance in the field of adult education, and went on to 
examine the extent to which the Institute had fulfilled that original 
purpose. Illustrating his theme by reference to recent achievements 
and immediate projects, Mr. Williams sketched the outline of the three 
main branches of the Institute’s work: its co-ordinating duties for the 
movement as a whole (including its heavy duties as an information 
and ‘contact’ bureau); its special investigations (e.g. the Adult Students 
Inquiry and the Educational Settlements Inquiry); and its experiment 
in the provision of new educational facilities (e.g. its ‘Art for the 
People’ Scheme and its Hospitals Education Scheme). He re-affirmed 
the Institute’s adherence to the double purpose of, first, serving as a 
co-ordination and research centre to the existing bodies of adult 
education, and, second, pioneering beyond the existing frontiers of 
adult education in the hope of establishing new colonies of construc- 
tive leisure. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, Sir Percival Meadon 
(Director of Education for Lancashire) spoke with warm appreciation 
of the results of the Institute’s Art Scheme in his own county area, 
and he emphasized the point that this kind of activity made a particu- 
larly strong appeal to L.E.A.’s which were now rapidly increasing 
their representation in the membership of the Institute. 

Mr. Charles Kemp (Newbattle Abbey) emphasized the acute need 
in Scotland for the kind of Art Exhibition—both of originals and of 
reproductions—which the Institute was already providing in many of 
the smaller towns of England; and he reminded the meeting that one 
of the most significant results of the Art for the People Scheme was 
that it had led many people to pass on from appreciation to practice— 
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it was leaving in its train a series of local art societies and sketch clubs. 
The Chairman of the Session, Colonel Mitchell, in acknowledging 
Mr. Williams’s tribute to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust—first 
sponsor of the Art Scheme—testified to the value which L.E.A’s 
had set upon this experiment, and urged the necessity for such an 
amalgamation of interests as might ultimately achieve for the circula- 
tion of pictures and reproductions what had already been done for the 
circulation of books. . 


The Final Session, under the Chairmanship of Sir Hector Hethering- 
ton, carried further several of the issues raised during earlier sessions. 
In his final comments, Sir Hector expressed his satisfaction that the 
members of the Conference had approached the problem of education 
not in any narrow sense but as a problem of recreating their spiritual 
heritage. The objective of adult education was not a limited one of the 
pursuit of knowledge, nor the discovery of roads to economic security. 
No-one would question the desirability or importance of these things, 
but an even greater need was to deepen the religious and aesthetic 
feelings of the people of this age. No single organization could hope to 
achieve this task, but such a Conference as theirs could make an im- 
portant contribution to the job of creating an intelligent, happy and 
free Scotland. 


Symphony and Sonata 
Some Notable Records of 1938 


J. R. WILLIAMS 
Orchestral 


1938 opened with what was a major event for every gramophonist who is 
interested in the present state of music in England—the recording of 
Vaughan Williams’s new symphony, in F minor. It is the biggest work of 
his latest phase, which has already produced a number of other works, 
notably the Piano Concerto. After a naively bucolic youth, after a maturity 
of mysticism and impassioned quietude, he has apparently determined to 
come up-to-date by showing that he can be as tough as the youngest of them. 
The new symphony is recognizably by his hand, but it has little of the 
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lyricism of his earlier works. Like William Walton’s symphony, it is a piece 
of impressive engineering rather than a triumph of inspiration; but its 
brilliance and force are sufficient proof of what an effect of creative power 
can be achieved by sheer cerebration. On the whole, the symphony is simple, 
like all Vaughan Williams’s music. The composer who years ago found 
satisfaction in lolloping folk-tunes and naive common chords, now that he 
has become hard achieves his forceful dissonance chiefly by simple devices 
such as grinding C against D flat, fortissimo. Altogether, it is a gallant 
attempt to keep pace with these hard times. The performance, by the 
B.B.C. Orchestra under the composer, is blazingly effective, and the record- 
ing is brilliant and clear (H.M.V., DB3367—70). 

A number of symphonies stand out from the ruck of orchestral recordings. 
The most important of them musically, is Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’, and the 
recording by the Vienna Philharmonic under Bruno Walter is very much 
to be welcomed, especially as this was one of the last messages to the world 
of a Viennese culture which is now submerged. At the same time, there is 
surely too much fuss made about this symphony because of its technical 
accomplishment. Even that is easily exaggerated. The famous quintuple 
counterpoint consists mostly of simple scale-passages, which many a lesser 
man than Mozart could have run together; and the subsidiary theme of the 
first movement can only be called commonplace. All this merely means that 
the ‘Jupiter’ is not nearly such a great symphony as its predecessor in G 
minor. It is nevertheless an important symphony, and it is good to have a 
sound recording of a soundly conducted performance in which there is no 
attempt to impose a startling new ‘reading’ on the music (H.M.V., DB3428— 
31). 

A very different piece of work is Mozart’s Symphony No. 29 in A, which is 
a bright and unaffected piece of youthful work. Beecham for some reason 
seems to have taken a fancy to this, and his polished but straightforward 
version, with the London Philharmonic as performers, is now available to 
the gramophonist (Col., LX687—9). 

Beethoven is not represented by any of his heavyweights during the 
period under review, but a version of the Eighth Symphony by Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra is a sufficiently important event. 
The symphony, with its high spirits and lightness of foot, is a most attractive 
one, especially if it is used, along with the other even-numbered ones, as a 
means of relief from the overpowering presence of the titanic third, fifth, 
seventh and ninth. It is not a stranger to the gramophone, but its brilliance 
suits Koussevitzky, so that the recording is a fortunate one (H.M.V., 
DB3172—4). 
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Beside this small but highly characteristic work, No. 1, with its Mozart- 
Haydn flavour, hardly counts. But these limpid early works of Beethoven 
give the executants a great deal of pleasure in the pure exercise of their 
musicianship, and the pleasure comes through—even through the machine— 
in spirited performances like this by the Vienna Pailharmonic under Wein- 
gartner (Col., LX677—9). 

Toscanini’s records are never to be ignored, and there is one of his 
amongst the shorter orchestral recordings. It is a very good one of Brahms’s 
Tragic Overture, played by the B.B.C. Orchestra; but it is not one of those 
in which Toscanini’s special qualities survive the machine, and it by no 
means renders obsolete an earlier version by Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic. The two may be taken as alternatives (H.M.V., DB3349—50). 


Concertos 

The frequent appearance of concertos seems to indicate that the star 
solo performer is popular unseen as well as seen. But the persistent stream 
of recorded piano concertos by Mozart suggests that there is a gramophone 
public somewhere with taste enough to recognize in these charming works 
music of quality which is well suited to the medium of reproduction. Apart 
from the two or three outstanding examples, they do not come near the level 
of Mozart’s greatest music, but very few of them lack the touches of dis- 
tinction in form or themes which are the true mark of Mozart. Edwin 
Fischer, with his miniaturist’s style, plays them admirably. He has recently 
added two more of these concertos to his collection. The one in C minor 
(K491) is accompanied by the L.P.O. under Lawrence Collingwood 
(H.M.V., C2973—6-—these are 4s. records). The one in G major (K453) 
is played to the accompaniment—historical in its smallness of scale—of the 
Edwin Fischer Chamber Orchestra (H.M.V., DB3362—4). 

The Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto in B flat minor comes out in a version 
by Petri and the L.P.O. under Walter Goehr. It submits to the machine 
very well, all the typical brilliancies, both orchestral and pianistic, being 
well preserved. Petri, with all his largeness of style and technique, never 
seems quite to attain the final tableland where all the great artists meet; 
but you don’t need the supreme gifts as a musician for the Tchaikovsky, 
and Petri certainly finds its romantic splendours easily within his grasp. 
If you like this concerto (and it is surely no sin) these records can be 
recommended to you (Col., LX681—4). 

The Dvorak Concerto in B minor for ’cello, however, must be bought 
for Casals alone—even though the orchestra is the Czech Philharmonic 
under Georg Szell. It is a pleasant concerto, and full of those knowing 
touches of orchestral colour in which Dvorak abounds; but it is the royal 
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magnificence of Casals which gives it all the air of great music. With his 
massive tone and his leonine style he can defy even the reproductive machin- 
ery, and is one of the most satisfying of ‘gramophone artists’ (H.M.V., 
DB3288—92). 

For the historical student there is a little pianoforte concerto by Haydn 
(Op. 21, in D), which shows very well how modest were the beginnings 
from which the ‘Emperor’ and the rest grew. Clearly played by Marguerite 
Roesgen-Champion, it easily claims a place in an historical collection, 
especially as it all goes on two records (Col., LX715—6). 


Chamber Music and Songs 

The Franck Sonata for violin and piano, played by Heifetz and Arthur 
Rubinstein, easily exacts first consideration amongst the pieces of chamber 
music (H.M.V., DB3206-8). It is in many ways a superb performance and 
recording. The fine intensity of Heifetz’s playing comes through extremely 
well, and does full justice to most of the great moments of Franck’s music. 
The piano never records as well as the violin in these combinations, of course, 
but Rubinstein’s large qualities are pretty plainly audible. It is far from an 
unblemished performance, however. Both players occasionally give way 
for an instant to the temptation to degenerate into virtuosi. Heifetz appears 
to play the big motto-theme in octaves (instead of merely an octave higher 
than written) when it appears in the Finale; and at the very end he plays a 
passage which is not in the score, apparently through a determination to be 
in at the death. Nevertheless, the records have so many fine qualities, and 
seem to have profited so much by the latest developments of reproduction 
that they are worth considering, even though a version of the sonata by 
Cortot and Thibaut exists. 

Two of Brahms’s later works, amongst the ripest fruit of his romanticism, 
have just been issued. The Third Sonata for violin and piano, in D minor, is 
thoroughly characteristic of the composer in his last phase, and of the period 
in general; and it is given a distinguished performance by Szigeti and 
Petri (Col., LX669-701). But the Clarinet Quintet is even more thoroughly 
characteristic. The clarinet was ideally suited to express Brahms’s melting 
mood, and in his later works particularly, he never goes far without melting. 
It was the price he paid for being born after the Romantic movement in 
music had got well under way. In some ways he was the most perfect 
expression of it, and this may be taken as high praise or veiled criticism, 
according to whether you are a devout Brahmsian or not. The performance 
by the Busch String Quartet and Reginald Kell is of the purest water 
(H.M.V., DB3383-6). 

One of Elizabeth Schumann’s incomparable records belongs to the period 
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under notice. Curiously enough, this is not the Schubert record which 
contains ‘Des Baches Wiegenlied’, ‘Wiegenlied’ and ‘Der Schmetterling’ 
(H.M.V., DB3426). This is satisfying, and the authentic piano accompani- 
ment, played by George Reeves, puts it beyond reproach. On the other hand, 
the ten-inch record of two Max Reger songs, the ‘Maria Wiegenlied’ and 
‘Zum Schlafen’, from the same group, is open to the reproach that it follows 
the questionable custom of using an orchestral arrangement of the accom- 
paniment. But this cannot be helped. Here is one of the most perfect examples 
of Elizabeth Schumann’s art, and beside that other considerations are of 
trifling importance. The songs are an illustration of the fact that perfect 
imitation is (except to sticklers for originality) as good as the real thing. 
It is Brahms’s near-Schubert style which Reger here reproduces, but the 
result is as good as the best of Brahms, and Brahms at his best was a very 
perfect song-writer. 


Lament for Economics 
M. H. DOBB 


HE years since the crisis of 1929-30 have been a period of 

awakened controversy in economic theory, recalling the decade 
which followed the Napoleonic Wars. Some of this controversy has been 
marked by an unaccustomed note of iconoclasm; and while abstract in 
form the discussion has had unusually close links with differences of 
policy. Mrs. Wootton’s essay* (or series of essays) is as timely as it 
must be welcome to the large number of those who are impressed by 
the outward signs of this academic ferment but remain bewildered as 
to what it is about. From the author of Plan or No Plan we had 
learned to expect an unusual capacity for rendering complicated matters 
simple. This gift for refining what is essential and presenting it with 
a rare lucidity of exposition is again shown to advantage. A topic 
which in less sensitive hands would be a forbidding one to the layman 
is rendered eminently readable by a grace of style that is seasoned 
by a whimsicality not confined to the title and pointed by a gift for 
epigram. Mrs. Wootton knows the audience that she is addressing; 
and addresses it simply and directly without the mannerism and con- 
scious effort that make addresses by experts to a lay public usually 
so tedious. 


* Lament for Economics, by Barbara Wootton, George Allen & Unwin, 6s. net. 
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Mrs. Wootton is concerned, not with the detail, but with the broader 
implications of modern economic doctrine. Economic theory she takes 
to be defined as a study of the relationships of the market in the now 
fashionable but restricted form of an analysis of the problems in- 
volved in ‘adaption of scarce means to given ends’. She has little diffi- 
culty in showing that principles so derived tell us remarkably little 
about the real world, and that the implications which they yield are 
not infrequently misleading, since the very ‘ends’ which have been 
excluded from the scope of discussion, and admitted merely as part 
of the data, are in fact readmitted surreptitiously in a form in which 
they are identified with the particular institutions of contemporary 
capitalist society. Economic theory, she holds, for all its subtlety and 
elegance, is essentially sterile for lack of ‘any effective means of com- 
munication between abstract theory and concrete application’; and 
this lack derives from the very nature of economic events: from their 
complexity and their rapid movement, which render the method of 
isolation of particular causes inapplicable and gives to economic 
situations a disturbing quality of uniqueness. More fundamental even 
than this, the author apparently regards the growing intrusion of 
human will in economic affairs (in the shape of interference by mono- 
polists and governments) and the prevalence of situations where 
resources are not scarce but superabundant as crucial obstacles to the 
enunciation of a determinate system of economic laws. Coming to 
more concrete matters, about which economic discussion has raged, 
Mrs. Wootton has a clear and illuminating discussion of what she 
terms the Old and New Individualism, in which she discusses the 
appropriateness of the criteria of the market to the conduct both of a 
capitalist and of a socialist society. She points out that ‘the one thing 
that the market cannot measure is the satisfaction derived from its own 
use’; and while it may make some show (at least in a socialist society 
where incomes approximate to equality) of registering consumers’ 
choice as between the available alternatives, it can afford no means of 
choice between the particular pattern of living placed before consumers 
and any alternative pattern. In particular, it can give neither place 
nor weight to that prime ingredient of a good life—security. 

Her conclusion is that the economist must abandon his spurious 
innocence of ‘ends’ and his misleading claims to neutrality. A discussion 
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of ends as well as of the means calculated to attain them must be a 
precedent of any fruitful work in this field. For the traditional type 
of abstract analysis she evidently sees little future and has little use. 
Research must be of an inductive kind, and must be concerned with 
the study of social institutions and of the mechanisms by which 
consumers’ choices can be ascertained and the productive system be 
harnessed to the ends of social welfare. 

This discussion is not merely a fresh and popular reinterpretation 
of themes that others have handled more obscurely: it opens up a 
number of important questions concerning the nature and the future 
of economics in a novel and stimulating way. It is a tribute to the stimu- 
lating manner in which crucial issues have been presented that a 
reviewer should be provoked to argue and to indicate one or two 
points at which the discussion, so vigorously launched, might 
proceed. 

In the first place, it is perhaps something of a pity that Mrs. Wootton 
has been sufficiently seduced by the very definition of economics 
which she examines and finds wanting as to consider it, apparently, 
alone worthy of regard. It is strange that she does not stay to ask 
whether any other type of economic generalization is possible and 
nowhere inquires whether classical Political Economy was a study 
confined within the same sterile limits, and if not what its terrain was. 
Here, I think, the discussion is unfortunately narrowed by lack of an 
historical and comparative approach. (It is a little strange that in a 
work of this character Adam Smith receives no more than two and 
Ricardo and Marx one reference apiece, and these purely incidental 
references.) The result is that the author seems to attribute to any form 
of economic analysis the sterility she finds in one form, and this the most 
restricted and content-less form of it. Are there not valid generaliza- 
tions (call them ‘laws’ or not as you will) deducible from the known 
characteristic of the economic system (not only of that highly abstract 
entity, a ‘market’ in the void) which are capable of telling us highly 
important things (both positive and negative) about the behaviour 
of economic events? 

Connected with this is a tendency to place the emphasis on the 
nature of economic events rather than on the method of economists as 
reason for the impotence of economic forecast. In particular, the 
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emphasis which Mrs. Wootton lays on human ‘freewill’ as an obstacle 
to the enunciation of determinate laws in the social sciences is open 
to serious question. The fact that human activity has to be included as 
a variable does not of itself make determinateness impossible; 
and while the degree of fickleness and pliability that attaches to human 
behaviour renders social problems more complex in character (and 
also historically relative in - igh degree), this does not exclude suffi- 
cient uniformities in human behaviour (as the author appears else- 
where to admit) for significant generalizations to be made about social 
events. The reason on which Mrs. Wootton’s argument relies is hardly 
sufficient ground for resurrecting that familiar, and traditionally 
obscurantist, division between the natural sciences to which scientific 
method is applicable and the social sciences where it is not. At any 
rate, if the free-will argument has any meaning, it is, surely, a blow, 
not alone to the traditional method of Political Economy, but also to 
inductive methods such as are advocated in the final chapter of the 
book? Perhaps what Mrs. Wootton really has in mind (and certain 
passages suggest this) is a different consideration: that in a completely 
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planned economy the decisions determining the major economic 
events would lose much of their ‘objectivity’, with the result that 
economic reasoning of the traditional type would be drastically limited 
and transformed. But no adequate reason is produced for thinking that 
this situation is even approximately reached in the capitalist world to- 
day (even in Germany which seems to be strangely classed as 
non-capitalist on page 129). 

Mrs. Wootton leaves us with an impression that what we need for a 
solution of the economic problem is more knowledge, to be acquired 
by new methods, combined, perhaps, with some clarification with 
regard to ‘ends’. With this emphasis on the urgent need for more 
realistic research and factual knowledge few can disagree. Is it not 
clear, however, that what hinders attainment of the simplest conditions 
of social betterment to-day is not lack of knowledge or theoretical 
differences as to ultimate values, but vested interests? The major 
problems that confront us are not so complicated that we cannot 
reason about them or arrive at valid and important conclusions: the 
crucial obstacle is in nearly every case a political one. For example, it 
is, surely, not insufficient research into the requirements of human diet 
that prevents the abolition of malnutrition, but social inequality and 
the interested pursuit of policies of restriction instead of plenty? At 
moments Mrs. Wootton seems to acknowledge this fact; but not to 
the extent of giving it the prominence in her argument which, if true, 
it clearly deserves. While she justly emphasizes the existence in con- 
temporary society of ‘a latent disharmony crippling the effectiveness 
of social research’, she remains content to rely on some ‘growth of 
the imagination’ (page 320) to dispel this crucial disharmony that is 
tearing the world in twain. If, as she implies in places, an ending of 
the inequalities which are of the sinew of modern capitalism and the 
achievement of a planned and classless society are conditions of any 
approach to social security and a reasonable pattern of life, then is 
not general reasoning from the known characteristics of economic 
society competent to demonstrate this important conclusion? And 
if this is not the conclusion that economic theory generally yields, is 
not this due either to defective reasoning or else to the unreal and 
deceptive premises from which reasoning starts, rather than to any 
inherent sterility in all economic reasoning per se? 


Reviews 


HEREDITY AND Potitics by J. B. S. Haldane (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

1T is significant of the growing importance of the study of biology to students 
of the social sciences that books are beginning to appear which might be 
reviewed either by a biologist or by a social scientist, although it is possible 
that neither can do justice to the task. 

We have had many examples in the past of the misuse of biology in the 
interpretation of social phenomena, because many of those who wrote 
about eugenics mistook economic success for biological superiority or the 
results of testamentary inheritance for the working out of the laws of 
heredity. They would have avoided these errors if they had known more 
about the economic structure of society and about the social and legal as 
distinct from the biological causes of economic inequality and class divisions. 
On the other hand, we should have been spared a great deal of barren specu- 
lation in the field of political theory if political philosophers, orthodox and 
unorthodox alike, had been acquainted with the conclusions of modern 
biological science. A knowledge of the laws of heredity and of the distri- 
bution of human qualities would have modified alike those Utopian systems 
based on the assumption of a fundamental equality of mankind, and mis- 
leading theories of ‘economic worth’ which purport to explain and 
incidentally serve to justify existing economic inequality. 

The study of genetics in its application to social phenomena has been 
prejudiced in the eyes of many students of the social sciences by the futility 
of some of the conclusions that have been based upon it. Professor Haldane 
has rendered a service to his own science as well as to the social sciences by 
expounding the principles of human genetics in language which can be 
understood by the non-specialist, and also by showing that they have 
something of value to contribute to the elucidation of current social and 
political problems. 

This book is based on the Muirhead Lectures given at Birmingham 
University in 1937. Evidence of its origin is, to the layman, less apparent 
in the first half of the book, which deals with the principles of human heredity, 
than it is in the second, which deals with such controversial topics as the 
sterilization of the ‘unfit’, the problem of differential fertility in different 
nations and social classes and the probable effect of this on the future 
constitution of society, and finally the nature of racial differences and the 
claims to ‘racial superiority’ which lie behind a good deal of the power 
politics of the modern world. In this second half of the book there is less 
unity of purpose, and one is left sometimes in doubt whether the aim of the 
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author is to enlighten the uninitiated or to confound those of his colleagues 
whose scientific views are coloured by a different political philosophy from 
his own. I have said enough to indicate my own preference for Professor 
Haldane’s attitude; it is merely that anxiety to press home a particular point 
of view seems sometimes to hold up or rather to short circuit the argument, 
and one is left with the feeling that the author has hurried on to the con- 
clusion which he was anxious to reach from the beginning. That is perhaps 
inevitable in an exposition which was designed originally for an audience 
rather than for a reader. 

Professor Haldane’s dislike of any conclusions which appear to justify 
existing class divisions, or to differentiate sharply between the elect few 
and the undistinguished many, is apparent throughout these later chapters. 
His sympathy for the bottom dog comes out especially in his treatment of 
the problem of the mental defective and in his opposition to sterilization. 
He is ‘of opinion that a man who can look after pigs or do any other steady 
work has a value to society, and that we have no right whatever to prevent 
him from reproducing his like’. The real question seems to be whether a 
complex society, the potential size of which is necessarily limited, can 
afford to contemplate an increase in the proportion of those who can merely 
look after pigs. The question whether sterilization would make any appre- 
ciable difference in any reasonable period of time is one for the biologist. 
The question whether in either case sterilization is justifiable is one of values. 

On the other hand, Professor Haldane recalls us to a wise sense of 
proportion when he points out that there are qualities other than ‘intelligence’ 
which are of value to society, and that these may be commoner among the 
more fertile section of the community. One result of the lower fertility of 
those who rise in the social scale might be a weeding out of aggressiveness, 
and that might compensate for some loss of those intellectual qualities which 
are said to distinguish sections of the community which, by a happy chance, 
are also endowed with the largest proportion of this world’s goods. But 
Professor Haldane doubts the truth of the deduction that, given the existing 
differential fertility, the median intelligence of our population must be 
declining. Those who share this doubt would have welcomed some more 
scientific ground for it than a comparison between Jews and Mohammedans, 
which takes account of the fact that, among the latter, polygamy was 
practised by the wealthy for more than a thousand years, but ignores all 
the other influences which might affect the comparison. 

The final chapters on the race problem are among the most interesting 
and suggestive in the book. Incredible race theories, which find their home 
in modern Germany, represent not merely an abuse of science unparalleled 
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in the history of human thought, but constitute also, by the passions which 
they inspire, a menace to the peace and happiness of large sections of humanity. 
To bring to bear upon them the cold light of knowledge is to go some 
little way towards making them less dangerous. If false notions of racial 
differences can be used to inspire the excesses of extreme nationalism, the 
knowledge that, as far as European peoples are concerned, these supposed 
differences are merely statistical in their nature and are in any case less 
important than the characters that all have in common, must surely serve 
the cause of greater international unity and understanding. 

This is a book which should be of great value to tutors and students of 
adult classes both in biology and in the different branches of sociology. 
It should find a place in the book box of every class which is concerned in 
any way with the study of modern social and political problems. 

ROBERT PEERS 


LITERATURE AND soclteTy by David Daiches (Gollancz 5§s.). 

THE impulse that led to this book is sound. Mr. Daiches feels that although 
great literature has a significance beyond its own time and place yet it is 
profoundly affected by the society in which it is written. His brief last chapter 
is excellent in charging the critic to concern himself not only with the ap- 
praisal of books but with the securing of conditions in which literature may 
fulfil its function. 

In the body of the book Mr. Daiches attempts, not a history of English 
literature, but the provision of data for a decision as to the inter-relationship 
of literature and social life. In many ways he has carried out his task well. 
There are statements with which one might disagree (I, for instance, would 
differ very much from his estimate of Shelley), but it is doubtful whether 
a brief survey of this kind could be much better done. Mr. Daiches is reason- 
ably careful, free from prejudice, and clear. 

Then why is the book so unsatisfying? For I have to admit that it left me 
very unsatisfied indeed. I felt after reading it as if I had been reading Exten- 
sion Lecture Syllabuses for hours on end. Some sections are especially bad. 

“R. L. Stevenson (1850-1894) wrote good adventure stories and went to 
live in Samoa. Joseph Conrad (1856-1924) produced a realistic, psycho- 
logical treatment of adventure, describing the lives of ordinary men in 
strange places. George Gissing (1837-1903) developed the novel of social 
criticism, portraying the working- and lower middle-class life with insight 
and clarity: he had neither the sentimentalism nor the geniality of Dickens 
whom he admired, and the deficiency probably enabled him to get nearer 
the truth”. Then after two or three pages summing up Shaw, Wells, Bennett, 
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Galsworthy and the position at the beginning of the twentieth century: 
“The revolt went on. D. H. Lawrence turned from the society of his day to 
nature and an idealisation of instinct and emotion at the expense of reason 
as expressed in modern civilization. Virginia Woolf found refuge in subtle 
description of the minds of her characters, and James Joyce explored the 
nature of human consciousness”. 

For whom is this kind of writing meant? Surely not for people who have 
read Stevenson and Conrad, or Lawrence and Mrs. Woolf: they would be 
outraged. Surely not for those who have hardly read any literature at all? 
They will get nothing from summaries such as these. Is the book for those 
who have read some literature and who wish to fit what they have read into 
a pattern with what they have not? Here, if anywhere, is justification for 
the book. 

Yet doubts remain. Mr. Daiches has not attempted a history of literature, 
so perhaps one should not complain that Addison gets more attention than 
Shakespeare (he may have influenced reading habits more). But to combine 
a survey of literature, in some sense, with an account of social and economic 
changes, adds to the difficulty of the task. If, to use Mr. Stephen Potter’s 
phrase, Mr. Daiches has not given us merely “Eng. Lit.” he has given us 
something more doubtful still: “Eng. Lit. plus Econ. Hist.” He has given 
us, not “data” about literature and society, but summary conclusions. 

I hope it is not churlish to complain of this. It follows inevitably, of course, 
from limitations of space. There is a great need for more studies of literature 
and society, and by writers of Mr. Daiches’ expository skill. Had he been 
given five times the space and been able to refer to and quote from the 
literature he judged then his hope might have been achieved. Or if he had 
written an expanded last chapter, and illustrated it by detailed analysis of 
selected works or by some one period, good criticism might have been the 
result. There have been such books: Van Wyck Brooks’ Ordeal of Mark 
Twain, as a single study, Leslie Stephen’s Literature and Life in the Eigh- 
teenth Century as a study of a period. As the book stands the most that 
can be said is that it may have turned readers’ eyes in the right direction 
(and I think it has done this), but it has not in the least shown them how to 
look. And that, now, is what we need. 

it would have been better as a book had there been a table of contents 
and a select book-list at the end of each chapter. But these are minor faults. 

H. L. ELVIN 
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AN INSPECTOR’S TESTAMENT by Dr. F. H. Spencer (The English Universities 
Press Ltd.) 10s. 6d. 

DR. SPENCER’S many friends will be grateful to him for writing this 
book. It is a record of a life guided by principle and spentin social service— 
in many ways a unique life, very successful, of great value to the community, 
and yet not altogether happy. We follow Dr. Spencer from infancy to 
retirement, admiring his frankness and humility, enjoying his stories, 
learning much about the history of education and about famous people, and 
yet feel at the end that we haven’t quite got him, that he hasn’t, in fact, quite 
got himself. For much of his frankness is conscious-mind frankness, and the 
conscious mind of anyone picks and chooses among the facts without 
knowing which facts really matter. Dr. Spencer says that the way to write 
a report or a book is to sit down and write it. We agree; but the artist loses 
himself in it. Dr. Spencer does not begin to lose himself for a good many 
pages, and even then he is continually waking up to review the situation 
and the living thread gets lost. 

The book is full of good matter. While some of us are familiar with much 
of the education he describes, it has never, so far as we know, been described 
so clearly or with such good sense of proportion. His life at school is a true 
and vivid picture of the school life thousands had. The pupil teacher is also 
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well described. What virtues and skills teachers had in those days, and 
how glad some of us are that those qualities are no longer necessary for 
teachers! Dr. Spencer seems to have more respect for the successful lion- 
tamers than we have. We do not altogether share his admiration for the 
headmaster who quelled the rioters. Many headmasters would have restored 
order just as effectively and left their pupils with more self-respect. In our 
opinion, the riots were merely postponed. As the psycho-analyst puts it, 
‘Many a child gets a thrashing which is really intended for his grandfather’. 

The chapter on the training college is a very good one. The author was 
happy there and gives a very interesting account of training college life 
forty years ago. His work with Sidney and Beatrice Webb brought him into 
contact with interesting and prominent people, and although he does not, 
like some of the novelists, exhibit for our amusement the skeletons in his 
friends’ cupboards, he has many intresting things to tell. There is a chapter 
on his work as Head of the City of London College, and along and interesting 
chapter on his experiences as H.M.I. 

Some of us who know him well could have written a better chapter about 
his work as Chief Inspector in London, for he hasn’t yet got this in proper 
proportion. He cannot, of course, let himself go without the risk of giving 
offence, but the reader must not draw the conclusion that he was so 
smothered in detail as he makes out. The details which took his time were 
details which would have wrecked the educational machine if a well-informed 
and strong man did not handle them promptly. And we are not going to 
let him walk away with that absurd last paragraph. We don’t want a Hitler 
‘or a Lenin for education, and neither does Dr. Spencer, although he writes 
as if he did. He worked as hard as anyone to obtain senerity in education, 
and he knows quite well that in a serene atmosphere the Hitlers and Lenins 
cannotthrive. Like Si: Percy Nunn and others who made a great contribution, 
Dr. Spencer thinks he achieved little. There are not many people in the 
London service who will agree with him. He fought the good fight and kept 
the faith as well as any man, and he fought all the time in the front rank. 
Who can do more? Super-men only exist in the imagination of those with a 
father complex. J. C. HILL 


THE JUVENILE LABOUR MARKET by John and Sylvia Jewkes (Gollancz) 4s. 6d. 

THE organization of the juvenile labour market differs fundamentally from 
that of the adult. The latter deals with men and women whose occupations, 
for good or ill, have been already determined and whose capacities have been 
specialized or, at least, canalized. The Employment Exchanges have thus for 
the most part the task of getting the people who can do certain jobs into what- 
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ever jobs of that type are available. Post-war experience has shown how 
extraordinarily difficult it is to move the adult worker from one industry to 
another. It is, then, particularly important that young workers should get 
into the right sort of occupation at the outset; the job that is right, that is, 
both because it suits the individual’s capacities and also because it offers some 
prospect of providing remunerative employment for the future. The proper 
organization of the juvenile labour market requires an agency which does not 
merely see that X number of jobs are filled by X boys and girls, but which 
exercises a guiding influence in selecting for particular children those parti- 
cular jobs which make use of and develop their individual powers and which 
offer some hope for the future. 

This need has long been recognized, and statutory machinery exists to 
meet it. But it is handicapped in its work by economic depression which, 
especially in some localities, reduces the number of progressive openings 
available for the young, and by the extremely low wages, long hours of 
work and bad conditions of employment which, despite the advances of 
recent social legislation, still characterize so much adolescent employment. 

Professor Jewkes and his wife have followed the history of 2,000 Lan- 
cashire school-leavers over the first two years of their industrial life, and in 
this book they record their findings. They give details of the jobs obtained, 
how they were obtained, how far they suit the individual, the wages re- 
ceived, the hours worked and so on. It presents a vivid and saddening 
picture of the wastage of bright young lives. It is a book which should be 
read by everybody whose work in any way brings them into touch with 
the adolescent members of the community. 

GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


MEN WITHOUT WORK. A Report to the Pilgrim Trust (Cambridge University 
Press) 7s. 6d. 

In November, 1935, a team began to investigate the physical and mental 
changes caused by long-unemployment. They have now presented a signifi- 
cant report to the Pilgrim Trust, which has so generously supported every 
fruitful scheme to aid the unemployed. Another aim of the investigators was 
to discover what success had been achieved by the State and by voluntary 
bodies in alleviating the conditions of the unemployed. They selected for 
investigation places which would represent the problem as a whole. Deptford 
and Leicester represent unemployment in prosperous areas, Liverpool 
represents a depressed port, Blackburn a depressed cotton area, and Crook 
in County Durham and the Rhondda Valley in South Wales represent 
what are now for the sake of political politeness called ‘Special Areas’. 
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Their sample covers 1,000 men and women who have not had more than 
three days’ continuous work between November, 1935, and November, 1936. 
But many in the sample have been out of work for a much longer period. 

The alarming fac’: is revealed that despite the recovery from the ‘Great 
Depression’, long-unemployment has increased. In 1929, 5 per cent of the 
total unemployed were long-unemployed; in 1937, 27 per cent of the people 
receiving insurance benefit, or unemployment assistance, were long- 
unemployed. Moreover, this unfortunate class is not confined to the special 
areas. The report proves that, even in the prosperous areas, the problem 
of long-unemployment exists and is becoming more grave. In 1936, about 
40 per cent of long-unemployment was concentrated in the coal, ship- 
building, iron and steel, and in the textile industries, but even in secondary 
industries such unemployment was heavy. Seamen, pottery workers, waiters, 
gas and electricity workers, distributive, motor vehicle and cycle workers, 
all suffered from long-unemployment. A general distinction can be made 
between the causes of such unemployment in the special and in the pros- 
perous areas. In the first, unemployment is mainly caused by the decline of 
industries. In the second, the cause is mainly personal. Age, or the in- 
capacity to adapt oneself to technical changes, or poor health, or psy- 
chological trouble, breed long-unemployment in the most prosperous areas, 
Hence we have ‘residual’ unemployment. These personal causes exist in the 
Special Areas, but on the whole, unemployment there can be summed up 
as being ‘industrial unemployment’, Whatever the causes of long-un- 
employment may be, we should note that in 1936, a year of comparative 
‘prosperity, apart from the 250,000 men themselves, there were in England 
and Wales 270,000 young children and 170,000 wives living in homes which 
were steadily declining in standards of health, decency and social intercourse, 
under the burden of long-unemployment. 

The report does not merely give information about the long-unemployed, 
but also raises many problems and makes recommendations. What should 
be done about young men who accept unemployment as a mode of life, 
or about elderly men in prosperous areas who are desperate for work and 
are capable of work, or about men and women who conceal their disease of 
unemployment, because they live in prosperous towns, in which unem- 
ployment is not respectable, or about married men with families who 
naturally prefer unemployment assistance to accepting work which is 
insecure and merely brings in a few shillings more than the State gives for 
nothing? As 80 per cent of the families depending on the U.A.B. are living 
in poverty, according to the ‘George standard’, the Board cannot force 
men to accept work by lowering allowances. The investigators press 
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strongly for family allowances at least to men in low-wage occupations, as 
a solution to this last problem. 

From now on, adult education classes, university classes and informal 
study groups should be studying this report, and from their varied experience, 
working out solutions for all the problems that are raised. This duty is 
imperative, because long-unemployment is largely a legacy of the last 
slump and will be increased when our next depression appears. We must not 
forget this homely subject in our concern about international affairs. 

The report contains a suggestive and useful conspectus of what has 
already been done by the State and voluntary bodies for the long-unem- 
ployed. The voluntary bodies have different tasks in different areas. In 
the prosperous areas, they have the difficult job of encouraging some of the 
‘residual’ unemployed to take up work again and to fit into community life, 
and to find a new pattern of life for men who are too old to recover the 
discipline and interest of work. In the Special Areas, the community centres, 
educational settlements and the unemployed men’s clubs have to cater 
mainly for men and women who will always be out of work, and their 
task is made more difficult because their younger and more helpful members 
transfer, or are transferred, to jobs in the prosperous areas. 

The proposals made by the investigators are so important that everyone 
connected with the voluntary agencies which assist the unemployed should 
study them. A clear distinction is made between unemployed clubs, which 
are democratic in organization, and those which are run from the top. 
The dangers of the ‘adoption’ of a club are emphasized. Especially in 
prosperous areas, the provision of autocratically managed and comfortable 
clubs may encourage young men to accept unemployment as a normal 
existence. The best clubs are found in the Rhondda Valley and the Special 
Areas, where the management is in the hands of the men who are guided 
by the settlement, and not controlled by the Wardens and Management 
Committees, and in Lincoln, where there is a special technique, which 
encourages the unemployed to work more for the community than for 
themselves. A high ideal which few in work would accept! So many people 
in comfortable circumstances expect so much from the so-called leisure of 
the unemployed. The report minimizes the difficulties of clubs in prosperous 
towns. There, the ‘adopting’ firm which supplies finance, or the individual 
subscribers, are on the spot. The financial supporters of the Welsh clubs 
and settlements live at a salubrious distance. Hence arises the opportunity 
of the unemployed in South Wales to carry the democratic traditions of 
the chapel, the trade union or the co-operative society into the unemployed 
men’s club movement. 
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The investigators had reluctantly to leave Scotland out of their field. 
There is no need for a special Scottish report. An experienced observer 
can cite Edinburgh as against Leicester, or the Glasgow area in some 
respects repeating the experiences of the Rhondda. But we should note that 
there are four colleges in England and Wales which prepare men to return 
to industry, or send them back to a depressed area with the technical or 
humane knowledge necessary to help their fellows to endure the misery 
and slow decay of long-unemployment. At the, moment, we cannot, in 
Scotland, reproduce the magnificent work which is done, for example, in 
both these lines by Coleg Harlech in Wales, but—in ‘Dreams we see the 
Hebrides’. CHARLES KEMP 


THE MORAL BASIS OF POLITIcs by Naomi Mitchison (Constable) 8s. 6d. 
ENDS AND MEANS by Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus) 8s. 6d. 

A PHILOSOPHY FOR A MODERN MAN by H. Levy (Gollancz) 7s. 6d. 

HERE are three books, very symptomatic of the present age. They are all 
designed to assist the intelligent member of the Left to decide what he 
thinks about the world of to-day and why, to help him, in fact, into a 
conviction upon which action can be based. The first two are highly 
individualist in their outlook, while Professor Levy, as befits a Choice of 
the Left Book Club, endeavours to base his teaching much more upon 
society and social life. All three are worth reading in themselves, both as 
assistance to those who are seeking a Way and as information for those 
who are studying the workings of the soul of man in the nineteen-thirties; 
and they are very different. 

Professor Levy’s book is misleadingly named. It is not a philosophy 
which he gives his readers, for he does not touch at all upon ethics or moral 
judgment. What he does give them, in a remarkably interesting first part, 
is a theory of knowledge and of the nature of the world derived from his 
studies in physics and statistics. This is very valuable. It was high time that 
the discoveries of modern physics should be brought to bear on wider 
problems so as to correct the bias given to social theory by the great biological 
discoveries of last century. We have gone on so long thinking of the universe 
as an organism that it is good for us to think of it as an equation; and if 
Professor Levy’s concept of motion and change as the basic essential of 
existence was anticipated by Heraclitus, this no more renders his work 
superfluous than Democritus and Epicurus destroyed the necessity for 
Dalton. This part of his book, with its lucid treatment of the laws of 
probability and its insistence on looking at problems in this setting should 
be of great value to many people who do not know how to start thinking 
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about the world. It is perhaps the more unfortunate that he followed it with 
a second part—on social history—which he did not think out for himself, 
but borrowed directly from Marx. There is not very much to complain of in 
it as an exposition; it is straight, orthodox Marxism. But it is far less fresh 
and direct than the opening chapters and, possibly for this reason, far less 
well written. 

Neither Mr. Huxley nor Mrs. Mitchison has anything like so clear a 
concept of society and social forces; they both—to quote Professor Levy— 
take the individual as an ‘isolate’and to think of his surroundingsassomething 
separate, impinging upon him. Mr. Huxley, indeed, who refers angrily to 
the ‘irrational brute force of becoming’ and ‘the tendency of scientific 
historians to write as though men were gas molecules’, would presumably 
regard Professor Levy as anathema; and even Mrs. Mitchison, who is more 
alive to the conditioning which society and upbringing creates for individuals, 
obviously does not think of herself or her reader as a molecule. The 
importance of this is that both writers would have spared themselves some 
painful processes if they could have stood, as it were, a little farther off, and 
seen themselves and other individuals simultaneously as individuals— 
isolates—and as part of a statistical process. 

Mr. Huxley is much the more fluent writer; Mrs. Mitchison, partly owing 
to an extreme desire to be fair and to understand everybody, tends to try and 
see all points of view in the same sentence, to write, as she herself says, 
‘three-dimensionally’, which sometimes results in rather a tangle for the 
reader, while Mr. Huxley, saying simply ‘I’m telling you’, marches straight 
and lucidly on. His book is wide in scope; it embraces, as well as politics 
and politico-economies proper, discourses upon education, religion, the 
place of ritual and discipline in human life, and an excursus upon sex— 
which he seems to equate with smoking and other narcotics. He is a trifle 
eclectic and perverse in his authorities; having in previous books, for example, 
eulogized the economist Pareto, he now throws him overboard and admires 
instead the writings of M. Hyacinthe Dubreuil, whose views he could have 
found expressed, had he taken the trouble, many years ago, in the works 
of the Guild Socialists and of Rowland Kenney in particular. I do not feel — 
that his very individualist approach and his prescription of a kind of semi- 
Yoga mental and physical training will carry a message to more than 
comparatively few; but this does not mean that his book is not stimulating 
and provocative. 

Mrs. Mitchison, though an individualist, does not write au-dessus de la 
mélée. She writes as a woman who is deeply—albeit, as a writer, half- 
protestingly—involved and interested in the mélée itself; and the measure of 
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her difference from Mr. Huxley is that, after a long argument with herself, 
she comes to the conclusion that, however great the evils of physical violence, 
it is in fact impossible for those who care passionately for the values of 
humanity completely to abjure it—whereas Mr. Huxley quite simply regards 
it as the devil. Here I feel that Mrs. Mitchison is the more realist of the two, 
realist in the sense of understanding what most people feel and how they 
would behave. She attempts, it is true, to escape from the conclusion to 
which she has been driven by hypothesing a possible ‘conversion’, i.e., a 
sudden change of heart to an opposite view. This suggestion deserves more 
elaborate treatment than she has given it: there is a good deal of material 
upon ‘conversion’ available; and as it stands in her book, it looks too much 
like a way of escape from a conviction that democratic institutions have a 
natural inclination to enforce the sort of nursery morality which, writ large, 
means lynching and the ethics of fascism. (A point which none of the three 
authors seems to discuss.) 

The times are difficult. Equation of democracy with liberalism has become 
more and more dubious; and it is therefore more and more important that 
endeavours should be made to instruct democracy in what liberalism means 
in practice. For which reason, anyone who has a liberalisable class of de- 
mocratic voters to guide, should make a point of seeing that they read all 
three of these books. MARGARET COLE 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES IN NORWICH, 1877-1937 
THIs small book of forty-one pages has been issued by the Norwich Univer- 
sity Extension Society in celebration of the diamond jubilee of extension 
lectures in the town. Founded in 1877 as the Norwich Committee, its history 
covers all but the first four years of university extension work in England. 
In Norwich, as in other places, the movement has had its ups and downs, 
but with the exception of 1885—86, the annual series of lecture courses has 
been unbroken. The story is told by Helen C. Coleman, Hon. Secretary 
to the Society since 1915. Her qualifications for the task go beyond her office 
or her personal ability. Her family has been connected with the movement 
in Norwich from its foundations. Since 1897, when the existing Society was 
formed, three members of her family have been presidents for a total of 
twenty-three years. More, James Stuart, the founder of university extension 
in England, married Ethel C. Coleman in 1890, came to live in Norwich 
in 1899, and was president from that date until his death in 1913—another 
fourteen years of the family connection. 

But while it is obvious that the Society must owe much to this good 
fortune, other active and interesting personalities are given brief notices in 
the book. Doubtless many similar bodies would like to have a Committee 
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member like Miss Hinds Howell who ‘was fearless and downright in all 
she said. Did the lecturer go over his time? Or did he mumble his words? 
Or bury his head in his notes?’ Miss Hinds Howell would take him to task 
and do it without offence. It is the sort of thing which is characteristic of 
the give and take of trade unions and other working-class organizations, 
including the W.E.A., but not, one imagines, of the urbane politeness of 
University Extension Societies. 

A very complete record is given of each of the 124 courses of lectures: 
dates, subjects, lecturers, attendances at lecture and class, weekly papers, etc. 
An analysis of these statistics yields results of interest to those concerned 
with adult education in general and extension lectures in particular. Of the 
124 courses on a considerable variety of subjects, all but a handful were of 
twelve meetings. Just over one-half consisted of 33 courses duplicated in 
the morning (or afternoon) and evening. Of the 58 single courses 38 were 
given in the earlier part of the day, but this inequality was concentrated in 
two periods 1880 to 1889 and 1900 to 1903. The attendance statistics, 
if averaged over periods of ten years, show that the morning and afternoon 
courses have maintained a fairly steady level of numbers ranging from an 
average of 71 in 1907—17 to 104 in 1927—37: the average for the sixty years 
being 82. At the evening lectures after the first decade (average 116), the 
audiences increased steadily decade by decade from 74 in the second to 235 
in the last. Since 1912, the evening attendance has been invariably the larger. 
In the first years, a high proportion of the lecture audience attended class, 
to 1897 about 50 per cent, but since that year the decennial averages have 
been under 30 per cent. There has been a very marked decline in serious 
study so far as that is measured by paper-work. Over the first twenty years, 
the average number of weekly papers per course was 20; in the next three 
decades, it was between 6 and 7; and in the last ten years it had fallen to 3. 
Sudden heavy drops to lower levels appear in 1896 and in 1922. 

Thus it is shown that over the sixty years in Norwich there has been no 
decline in the effective demand for the typical university extension lecture 
course, but for courses held in the evening a steady and substantial increase, 
reaching its maximum in 1929-30 and holding its ground since then. But this 
increased demand for lectures on a variety of topics has been accompanied by 
a decline in serious study when measured by the proportion attending class, 
though this proportion has been fairly steady since 1900,and this decline is very 
marked measured by the amount of written work done by those attending 
class, which since 1921 has been relatively very small: generally, averaging 
less than one paper per class member over the full course of twelve meetings. 

HERBERT E. R. HIGHTON 
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WE LIVE AND LEARN by Sir Josiah Stamp. (Macmillan) 7s. 6d. 

SIR JOSIAH STAMP is well-known for his humane and inspiriting addresses 
to university and other students. The present volume (whose title must not 
be confused with that of a publication emanating from the Institute!) makes 
more of these addresses available to a wider public. They will be of value 
particularly to two classes—students, and those who have to give such 
addresses: its appearance should raise the speech-day level amongst major- 
generals, bishops, under-secretaries and captains of industry. I have myself 
read with special interest the addresses on ‘The Management of Mind’ and 
on ‘Education and Awareness’. Any examiner will welcome the suggestion 
that the model examination should include both a ‘crammer’s paradise’ 
(for which ‘the candidate would make a statutory declaration that, in the 
subject chosen, he had never read a book, heard a lecture or made a note 
until three weeks of the examination’) and a ‘crammer’s horror’—where, of 
course the declaration would be just the opposite. Altogether this isa wise, 
mellow and helpful little book. F. A. CAVENAGH 


POLITICAL ARITHMETIC: A SYMPOSIUM OF POPULATION STUDIES edited by 
Lancelot Hogben, F.R.S. (Allen & Unwin) 30s. 

IN an address to the Conference of the British Institute of Adult Education 
last September, Professor Hogben made a spirited attack on contemporary 
economists, whom he blamed for their elaborate but arid analyses of the price 
economy, divorced from factual studies, and whom he condemned for their 
fear of allowing any taint of a social purpose to colour their researches. 
The brilliant introduction to the present volume is a further essay on the 
Same lines. Professor Hogben recalls with regret the time when political 
economy was one of a group of sciences each of which was seen to be related 
to the others, and all of which were studied in their bearing on human wel- 
fare. With barbed wit he castigates those modern economists who have ex- 
alted ‘pure’ theory into such a rarefied atmosphere that their discussions re- 
mind one of the dissertations of the Schoolmen as to thenumber of angels that 
could dance on a pin-point. But in his valuable and exhilarating plea for 
greater emphasis on realistic studies, Professor Hogben allows himself to be 
unfair. Justifiable rancour against an eminent economist who makes the 
foolish statement that psychology has no bearing on economics should not 
blind him to the existence of a much larger number, the whole of whose 
work has been fraught with social purpose, and who have devoted their 
energies to just that accurate recording of economic and social phenomena 
which he here pleads for. 

To the majority of economists their study is not of the nature of a cross- 
word puzzle to be pursued with that detachment with which they would 
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attempt to solve the clues in a clever detective novel. It gains its value for 
them primarily for the help it gives in abolishing or reducing such evils as 
malnutrition and unemployment. But no amount of accurate observation, 
however meticulous it may be, can be the basis for a constructive practical 
policy, unless it has first given birth to useful hypotheses of the relations of 
cause and effect. The necessity for continually testing such hypotheses by 
further observation can never be too strongly emphasized, but it does not 
obviate the importance of developing a ‘technique of thinking’ which en- 
ables the social scientist to draw the correct conclusions from his factual 
studies. 

But whether one goes the whole way with Professor Hogben in method, 
or not, there is no doubt whatever of the great value of the social facts which 
the band of collaborators under his editorship here provides. The population 
problem has recently come more into the foreground in interest and dis- 
cussions. But many of the conclusions which are here set down are already 
familiar to students of the social sciences. Dr. Enid Charles and Dr. Kuczyn- 
ski, two of the present essayists, have, in earlier publications, brought to 
light the serious implications of decreasing fertility rates. Now, together with 
Mr. Glass and Miss Moshinsky, they make a series of elaborate analyses of the 
statistical material, which inadequate Government records put at their dis- 
posal, to bring out such facts as the proportionate increase in childless mar- 
riages, the changing structure of the family, the differential fertility of 
people in different localities and occupations, and to estimate the probable 
size of the population in the future. 

A dozen years ago, advocates of family allowances were at pains to assure 
a community that distractedly feared that its numbers might prove to be 
excessive in relation to its resources, that financial help to parents was un- 
likely to cause any appreciable rise in the birth rates. Modern demographers, 
on the other hand, turn to this very proposal in the despairing hope that it 
may stop what amounts virtually to a ‘parents’ strike’. Given present 
fertility rates, nothing can prevent a spectacular fall in the size of the 
population in the near future. 

This general conclusion forms the background for the second part of the 
volume, in which a series of studies is made of the diffusion of ability amongst 
different social classes, and of the educational opportunity enjoyed by the 
young members of various grades. It is a matter of the greatest importance to 
the future welfare of society to realize that although ability is fairly wide- 
spread, the educational opportunity necessary to develop it depends on one’s 
place in the social hierarchy. According to the investigations of Professor J. 
L. Gray and Miss Moshinsky, only one-half of the specially gifted children 
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in the community have the chance of higher education. For educationalists 
this is, perhaps, one of the most important conclusions to emerge from this 
extremely valuable symposium. The community is rapidly shrinking, and 
here and now we are deliberately wasting the most valuable of our natural 
resources—the ability of the rising generation. GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICER by L. Hill. Town and County Hall Series 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 5s. : 

1T should not be necessary in these days to call attention to the importance of 
the work of the various officials employed by local authorities, if we remem- 
ber that they are occupied with the welfare of the citizen from the cradle to 
the grave. Indeed, the local government officers’ work begins before the 
cradle is bought, and may continue as long as the citizen’s grave needs care. 
It is also through the local government officers that the citizen makes actual 
contact with many of the benefits and improvements bestowed by Acts of 
Parliament. They are public servants, whose salaries are paid out of the rates 
and taxes, and their work and conditions of service are everybody’s business. 
The average man or woman knows that the established staffs of the Civil 
Service are reasonably well paid, but it is doubtful if he knows or cares very 
much about the officers who work in the local town hall. Now that this book 
has been published, he has no excuse for his ignorance or his apathy. 

The author is the Secretary of the National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers, which has a membership of more than one hundred thousand, 
and he is, therefore, an expert on the subject. He traces the gradual evolution 
of local government asa separate and distinct part of the public service, and 
deals not merely with the machinery of local government but also with its 
philosophy and science. He prescribes the relationship which should exist 
between the council and its officers, and deals in considerable detail with the 
professional training of officers in the various municipal departments. He re- 
minds the officer of the high ideals which should inspire his attitude to his 
work, of the need for study, and of the importance of moving from one 
authority to another to get the type of experience which is necessary for a 
chief officer. In some departments, the bright junior, who is willing to work 
hard for a few years, can rise to the post of chief, and these opportunities 
should be extended more widely. 

He gives most valuable and practical information on the organization of 
Whitley Councils, and urges the development and extension of this type of 
machinery. There is a brief summary of the various Acts and Regulations 
which affect the officer and his work; typical scales of salaries and service con- 
ditions are set out in appendices. 
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With his dictum that ‘no local authority can be better than the staff which 
mans its machine’, few will find fault. A most helpful, wise last chapter, 
‘On being superannuated’, might well be read and pondered by everyone 
whose retirement from active business is drawing near. 

This is a book which should be read by every councillor, by every local 
government officer, and by every citizen who is interested in the government 
of his home town; and it should be on the shelves of the careers master or 
mistress of every public and secondary school. ERNEST G. HODGES 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST AT WORK by M. R. Harrower (Kegan Paul) 5s. 

IT is, no doubt, a great pity that psychologists do not agree more than they 
do, and that the facts that they all admit cannot as yet be presented in a 
single impersonal science, but need to be presented within the framework 
of the alternative systems of conflicting schools. But matters being as they 
are, the author of an introduction to psychology must accept the situation 
and adopt one of two policies. He may try to keep to ‘the middle of the road’ 
by being eclectic, neutral and non-committal on the crucial issues; or he may 
try to present a single coherent picture from a particular point of view. Miss 
Harrower adopts the second of these alternatives. 

The book contains eight chapters; an introductory chapter on the pro- 
vince of psychology, two chapters on problems of perception, two on pro- 
blems of behaviour, one on remembering, one on our emotional life and a 
concluding chapter on the history of experimental psychology. As the title 
suggests, its purpose is to show how psychologists are actually employed 
when at work in their laboratories, to formulate some of the problems with 
which they are concerned, and to indicate the methods by which these 
problems are being solved. The treatment, however, is of necessity selective, 
and in effect Miss Harrower has given us a brief and extremely readable 
introduction to Gestalt psychology. Her book accordingly fills an important 
gap in the ranks of the primers. There are two or three good conternporary 
introductions of the neutral type, and several representative of other 
particular schools, but hitherto there has been no quite simple introduction 
to Gestalt theory. 

It is not easy to introduce psychology in this way. For one thing, it is 
almost inevitable that in any exposition of Gestalt theory the chief difficulties 
must be encountered at the beginning. Miss Harrower, for example, sets out 
bravely, and with admirable lucidity, to state quite simply what psychology 
is about. But the reader who is presumed to know nothing and needs to be 
told on page two that psychology is not ‘a lifeboat on a mentally troubled 
Ocean’, and on page three that it is neither thought reading nor spiritualism, 
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is plunged on page eight into a discussion of the issues between vitalism, 
mechanism and the third alternative which Gestalt psychology proposes, 
Here we are at the very heart of Gestalt philosophy, and it may fairly be 
doubted if anyone can understand Gestalt psychology unless they are pre- 
pared to tackle these broader philosophical issues. There is, however, the 
second approach to Gestalt theory which is opened in chapter two—the 
approach afforded by the empirical study of perceptual experiences. Though 
an excellent approach, perhaps the best of all, it has its own peculiar difficul- 
ties. As the author remarks ‘it is not difficult to’describe these experiences 
. . . the difficulty lies in translating them into “problems”.’ It takes a long 
time to point out that we cannot explain why things look as they do by 
saying that they are as they look. Accordingly, Miss Harrower is not being— 
as she might appear—just elfishly mischievous in introducing the problems 
of perception by raising that ridiculous question: ‘Since the retinal image is 
inverted, why do not things appear to us upside down?’ This pseudo- 
problem serves a useful purpose in the transition to the genuine problems 
presented by our everyday experience; and of these problems the chapters 
which follow provide an excellent selection, admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose of s!iowing the Gestalt psychologist at work. 

The topics throughout have been judiciously selected, the illustrative 
material is very apt, and the explanations are always lucid. No exponent of 
Gestalt psychology has gone further in presenting this theory as one that can 
stand firmly on its own legs. The besetting temptation is to represent it as 
one of the contemporary revolts against traditional views of mind. This, 
perhaps, is inevitable. The student more fully appreciates the significance of 
Gestalt theory after indoctrination from one or other of the ‘atomistic’ 
schools. Accordingly, this book will perform its function best as a member 
of a team. It should certainly be included in any list of volumes suggested 
for a first year’s course of reading. C. A. MACE 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS RIVALS: AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN POLITICAL 
THEORIES by Christopher Lloyd, M.A. (Longmans) 3s. 6d. 
THIS book is intended as an introduction to the study of modern political 
thought and systems. It has been written, as the author says in his preface, 
‘to enable the reader of the daily Press to find his bearings in the present 
chaos of contradictory “isms” ’. Let it be said at once that the book deserves 
wide publicity and a big circulation. If newspaper-readers in sufficient num- 
bers read it, Mr. Lloyd would have the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
made some contribution towards the political enlightenment of the British 
public. 
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The material is well-arranged; the quotations numerous but always 
apposite; and the exposition of arguments lucid and clear. In particular, the 
author is to be commended for the remarkably balanced presentation of con- 
flicting political ideas and aims; he has succeeded in the art of being scienti- 
fic, without being sceptical; in discussing numerous points of view without 
at any stage leaving the reader in doubt as to what his own standpoint is. 
There are two points on which, it seems, a passing comment ought to be 
made. In the chapter on ‘Imperialism’, the author runs near to suggesting 
that the mercantilist policy of England was responsible for the secession of 
the American colonies. This is surely very questionable. And the conflict 
over the principle ‘no taxation without representation’—which was at all 
events the immediate cause of secession—is not mentioned at all! It is by the 
manner in which states in the past have raised and spent money that one can 
most accurately pigeon-hole them into the different political categories, and 
the growth of democratic government and political freedom is but the out- 
come of the struggles waged in this country in the seventeenth, and in Europe 
from the end of the eighteenth century, for popular control over the strings 
of the nation’s purse. Unfortunately, Mr. Lloyd glosses over entirely the 
political significance of fiscal policies and methods. The other point calling 
for comment is the footnote on page 204, which says that Malthus ‘held 
that the increase of population was bound to outrun available food supply’. 
If the book passes through a second impression, the words ‘if unchecked’ 
should be inserted after ‘population’; for as it stands, the sentence is an in- 
accurate representation of Malthus’s population theory. R. KRAMMER 


CONSTRUCTIVE DEMOCRACY by Sir Ernest Simon and others (Allen & Unwin) 
7s. 6d. 

Constructive Democracy contains the lectures delivered at the Conference on 

‘The Challenge of Democracy’ which the Association for Education in 

Citizenship organised at Ashridge in the summer of 1937. 

The book has this to commend it to the public’s attention: sume of the 
contributors are distinguished public personalities. But even ‘eminent and 
experienced leaders of thought and action’ (to quote the publishers’ 
advertisement) sometimes give mediocre lectures. It is a very open question 
whether had some of the addresses here reproduced been delivered by plain 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown instead of by Mr. Attlee or Lord Lothian, for 
instance, a publisher could have been found to assemble them in a 7s. 6d. 
book. Such is the bait of a name! Even the best contributions, those of Sir 
William Beveridge on ‘Planning under Democracy’, Mr. H. D. Henderson 
on ‘Democracy and Party Politics’, Sir Arthur Salter on ‘The Challenge to 
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Democracy’ and Professor M. J. Bonn on “The Limits and Limitations of 
Democracy’, which all make excellent reading, can hardly be said to contain 
anything very novel. The remaining eight contributors give copious 
definitions of democracy, discuss ad nauseam the strengths and weaknesses of 
democratic in comparison with authoritarian government and end up with 
fervent protestations of their faith in democracy and their concern for its 
preservation. These confessiones fidei are all very pleasing, especially when 
they come from responsible and leading personalities of all our political 
parties, like Lord Halifax and Lord Lothian and Mr. Attlee (whose lecture 
is pronouncedly egotistic)—not to mention Mr. Arthur Bryant, whose 
contribution is none other than that which aroused such a welter of indignant 
protests when it appeared in Zhe Highwayafew months back. But comparisons 
of the relative merits of democracy and authoritarianism and assertions that 
the former is the better form of government, is, indeed, the only form 
consistent with the dignity of human personality, will not avail to preserve 
democracy. Fascism cannot be defeated by democracy on points; only by a 
smashing knock-out blow will the democracies ever rid themselves of the 
fascist menace. It is precisely because the self-professed friends of democracy 
are unable or unwilling to face up to this fact, because by their actions they 
are betraying what with words they defend, that the outlook for democracy 
to-day is so black. This is voiced by Professor Bonn in what is, probably, 
the only exhilarating passage in an otherwise often most tedious book. 
On the penultimate and last page he writes: 

‘Democracy did not grow by patting its enemies on the back; it cannot 
be made safe by curtseying to them. It may secure temporary regional 
safety by ceding some possessions or by sacrificing some non-vital interests. 
It cannot buy permanent peace by selling its conscience. The Challenge to 
Democracy must become a Challenge of Democracy, if democracy is going 
to survive.’ (pp. 246-7). 

A ‘constructive democracy’ at this hour is one which musters all its 
energies to defeat its adversaries; and a constructive democratic programme 
is one which shows how the fight can strategically be best conducted. 
Neither by this nor by any other criterion of constructiveness is there 


anything constructive about this book, and its title, therefore, is alamentable } 
misnomer. R. KRAMMER ~ 
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